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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Norway's INTERNATIONAL FinanciAu Position 
According to the Anglo-Norwegian Trade Jour- 
al, the public debt problem of Norway is entirely 
different from what it was before the World War. 
The country is today a debtor to the extent of 
1,917,000,000 kroner, representing an increase of 
143,000,000 kroner as compared with the year pre- 
vious. Of this amount, 70,000,000 kroner was due 
to the rise in the market value of Norwegian bonds. 
\s for the indebtedness of Norwegian banks to 
hanks abroad, this has fallen from 248,000,000 
kroner to 211,000,000 kroner. With regard to what 
is called commercial indebtedness, the increase of 
14,000,000 kroner during 1928 was largely due to 
yorrowings by the whaling companies. In addi- 
tin the Norwegian shipowners acquired much new 
tonnage, to a considerable extent on credit terms. 


Swense Marcu Company IN Betcium 

Continuing its plans for consolidating its inter- 
ets abroad, the Swedish Match Company has suc- 
ceeded in centralizing its operations in Belgium, 
where the company already controlled the Fab- 
riques Belges d’Allumettes, by effecting an amal- 
gation between this concern and the Societé 
Union Allumettiere, recently formed with a capital 
of 100,000,000 francs. This company was organized 
through amalgamating five leading Belgian match 
companies in which the Swedish company was in- 
terested. It is proposed, further, to thoroughly 
modernize the industry in Belgium. 


(evra Hanover BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 

The first statement of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, following the merging of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York and 
Hanover National Bank, shows assets of $603,900,- 
i, Capital and surplus amounted to $81,000,000. 
Undivided profits were $19,153,269, with deposits 
amounting to $463,586,558, George W. Davison is 
president, and William Woodward chairman of the 
board of directors. The treasurer is H. M. Myrick. 
Besides the main office at 70 Broadway, the Central 


Hanover and Trust Company has thirteen branches 
in Manhattan. 


Davis LanpMANDSBANK FREE 

_Landmandsbanken of Copenhagen announces 
that the government’s guarantee is no longer nec- 
“sary, as the business of this leading financial in- 


stitution in Denmark has fully recovered from its 
riod of deflation. The bank now possesses a 
capital of 84,000,000 kroner, and depositors are 
— full protection. The Danish government 
were in at the time the bank had suffered great 
. es and furnished it with a capital of 50,000,000 
wer, and a reserve fund of 34,000,000 kroner. 


‘rma Comment on Our Tarirr Brit 
. - no drastic measures are being advocated 
baa oe a protest against the proposed in- 
ad in American customs duties, the leading 
Papers dwell on the general wave of protest 
€ in many of the European coun- 
eens ider that Norwegian interests are 
in _ concerned, Morgenbladet calls atten- 
© fact that the highest increase is on 


dried fish and cheese, which constitute important 
export articles to the United States. Sjéfartsti- 
dende deprecates a tariff war as a result of the 
present agitation, feeling that this would especially 
hurt the smaller nations. 


Corporations SHow GREATER EARNINGS 

Tabulations by the National City Bank of 750 
corporations for the first six months of the pres- 
ent year show that 375 industrial concerns had a 
gain of 37 per cent in net profits over the corres- 
ponding period of last year; 183 railroads gained 
19 per cent, and 192 public utility systems gained 
16 per cent. Many of the concerns have in six 
months made more profits than in the entire year 
of 1928. 


INcoME OF THE SweDIsH Exectrotux ComPpaANy 

The net income of the Swedish Electrolux Com- 
pany for 1928 amounted to 8,520,227 kronor as 
against 7,265,928 kronor in 1927. The Lux Com- 
pany of Stockholm is the manufacturing unit of 
the concern, and it reports a net income of 1,032,- 
243 kronor. A dividend of 9 per cent has been 
declared on the capital which during the year was 
increased ten-fold, from 6,000,000 to 60,000,000 
kronor. The Electrolux Company, which manufac- 
tures refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and washing 
machines, maintains 400 offices and sales rooms in 
many parts of the world besides Sweden. 
IceLann’s FINANCES SATISFACTORY 

Increased exports of Icelandic products are re- 
flected in the general financial condition of the 
country. Fishery products accounted for 66,000,000 
kroner, or 88.6 per cent of the whole, and showed 
an increase of 16,000,000 kroner. 

The ordinary State debt of Iceland at the close 
of 1928 was 11,000,000 kroner, of which about 1,000,- 
000 kroner was floating debt. In 1926 and 1927 the 
country borrowed 6,500,000 Danish kroner, and the 
whole of this sum was used in the purchase of 
mortgage bonds issued by Iceland’s Bank for loans 
against first mortgages in fixed property. 


FIntann’s Joint Stock Banks 

In the extending of credit by the joint stock 
banks of Finland a considerable reduction took 
place this year. The banks granted 313,000,000 
marks credits for the first four months of this 
year, against 850,000,000 marks during the same 
period of 1927. This large difference is explained 
partly by the cessation of credits for imports, 
and partly by the fact that the lumber business 
this year demanded less credit, the fellings in the 
forests being estimated as 100,000,000 cubic feet 
less last winter than in the year before. 


New U. S. Banx Cope Proposep 

Speaking before the Maryland Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Controller of the Currency Pole declared that 
a new banking system was essential to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions. Pointing to the loss of seventy- 
nine banks from the national banking system with- 
in six months, Controller Pole stated that these 
institutions found it more advantageous to oper- 
ate under a State charter than a national charter. 
He proposed calling a conference to aid Congress 
in preparing new legislation. 

Juxius Morirzen. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Unites Central Union Trust Company and Hanover National Bank 


With total resources of over 
$600,000,000 and capital funds of over 
$100,000,000 Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company merges two old, 
independent and conservative New 
York financial institutions with a his- 
tory dating back to 1851. The main 
office will be in the new and recently 
rebuilt quarters of Central Union Trust 
Company at 70 Broadway and 13 other 
offices will make the complete facilities 
of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company available at 13 other Man- 
hattan business centers. 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company brings together two groups 
of widely experienced and carefully 
trained officers whose traditional policy 
of direct dealing with customers assures 
prompt decisions and quick action. 


Its large banking business as well 
as the volume and quality of its trust 
business have been notable characteris- 
tics of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany. Hanover National Bank has been 
eminently a bankers’ bank. Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
therefore has unusual facilities and 
organization for a completely rounded 
banking and trust service. 


This merger will not affect the 
traditional investment policy of both 
institutions. 


The Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company wil] have no securi- 
ties for sale nor will it have any 
affiliation with security or invest- 
ment corporations. 


Therefore the independence of the 
merged companies in the selection of 
investments for its trust funds and for 
individuals will be maintained and 
perpetuated. 


Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company will continue the policy 
of having foreign representatives rather 
than branches in foreign countries, co- 
operating with local banks, rather than 
competing with them. This has been 
largely responsible for the highly satis- 
factory service of the foreign depatt- 
ments in expediting and financing for- 
eign business, export and import. 


The presidentsofboth institutions 
head the official staff of Central Han- 
over. George W. Davison is president 


and William Woodward is chairman of 
the board. 


TRUSTEES 


Francis T. Maxwell John P. Stevens 
Dudley Olcott Frederick Strauss 
Eustis Paine Ernest Sturm 
Edgar Palmer Edwin Thorne : 
John S. Phipps Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Auguste G. Pratt John Y. G. Walker 
John J. Riker Francis M. Weld 
W. Emlen Roosevelt William Woodward 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 
Foreign Representatives in Paris, London, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney 
NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Wm. Warren Barbour 
James Brown 

Henry R. Carse 
Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
John B. Clark 
William Crawford 
George W. Davison 


Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Clarence Dillon 

E. Hayward Ferry 
Frederic de P. Foster 
Henry W. Howe 
Ernest Iselin 

James N. Jarvie 
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Kineton Parkes, English art critic 
and novelist, is preparing a book on Carl 
Milles and has visited the Swedish sculp- 
tor in his home. He is not alone in his 
appreciation. A large two-volume fully 
illustrated work on Milles has recently 
been published in Paris by the leading 
art critic, Verneuil, with German and 
English contributions. The German con- 
tributor, Walther Unus, says of Milles 
that “the throne of European sculpture, 
which has been vacant since the death of 
Rodin, has found a successor.” The publi- 
cation of such a work on a living artist, 
who is yet in the middle of his produc- 
tive period, is in itself a unique distinc- 
tion. It has been announced that Milles 
is soon to come for a visit to the United 
States and that his St. Paul on the Road 
te Damascus, reproduced in this number, 
is intended for an American church. 


CaTHERINE PARMENTER is a young 
American poet, a contributor to various 
magazines. She was born in Massachu- 
setts, and has been living in Colorado. 


Turo Finpaut is principal of the 
school for non-commissioned officers in 
Trondhjem—the school, by the way, 


which Johan Bojer attended, though this 
was long before Mr. Findahl’s day. He 
is the author of an unusually interesting 
travel book on Spain, which has recently 
been followed by one entitled Manhattan, 
Babylon. His studies for the latter were 
made during a visit in 1927-28. It will 
be reviewed in a future number. 


Count Haratp Mo.tke is a member of 
the noted Danish family of that name. He 
is both artist and writer and has taken 
part in several Arctic expeditions mainly 
with a view to finding new picturesque 
subjects for his art. He contributed to 
the Revirew’s Greenland Number some 
years ago. 


Evatp B. Lawson is pastor of the 


Swedish Lutheran church in White Plains, 
New York. 


Henrik PontoppipaNn, dean of fiction 
writers in Denmark, has been represented 
in the Review and in the Foundation’s 
recent book Best Stories of Denmark. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the ob- 
vious parody in Eagle’s Flight; the last 
sentence ties it up quite definitely with 
Andersen’s Ugly Duckling. 
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Carl Milles 


By KINETON PaRrKEs 


HATEVER may be said for nations and schools, the 
great glories of art come out in personalities. The glory 


of a nation is the sum of the achievement of individuals, 
and so is the glory of art. There must be personality in art in order 
that it may be great. There are men today who project the magic of 
their individuality into their art, and one of them is Carl Milles, the 
sculptor of Sweden. There is personality in every single work of his, 
early or late. 

As a small boy, one of a family of five, born of parents settled in the 
beautiful country of the Swedish lakes and forests, his individualistic 
character began to develop at an early age. He wandered day by day 
amid nature’s beauty, until it entered his soul and aroused it to a sense 
of art, which is the expression of beauty. Carl wandered and wondered 
so much that for a whole year he forgot to go to the school for which 
he set out day by day. When informed by the schoolmaster, the father, 
justly irate, but hardly understanding the meaning of the truancy, 
thrashed the boy, and for a time Carl disappeared. His wander-years 
began early, at twelve years of age, and continued late. 

Art was in the blood of Carl Milles; his mother was of French de- 
scent, her grandfather being a sculptor of Paris. Art is in his family, 
for his sister Ruth Milles, until seized by an incurable malady, was the 
most popular woman sculptor in Sweden, and one brother, Evert, is 
an architect. Carl was persuaded to return home on the understanding 
that he would study drawing at the Technical School in Stockholm. 
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He did so, and discovered that 
his penchant, like that of his 
elder sister Ruth, was sculpture. 
He had already carved small 
figures in wood at home. His 
studies progressed, and his rest- 
lessness increased. He was ready 
to tread any path that lead to 
art, even if it were a roundabout 
one. He was twenty-two when, 
in 1897, the world opened to him. 
A friend of his father living in 
Chili sent a ticket from Mar- 
seilles to South America, so that 

Carl could proceed there to take 
a position as a gymnast. About 
the same time the Sléjd Society awarded him a scholarship. His father 
gave him the railway fare to Marseilles, and he got as far as Paris. His 
intention was to stay one night there—he stayed twelve years, and the 
ticket to South America was wasted. 

, Now Milles began his fight for existence. He studied drawing at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and carved figurines for a living. He worked 0 
hard that he permanently injured his health, but his spirit was indom- 
table. In 1900 he began to carve in marble his group, The Fight for 
Existence. It is a poignant subject, and the young artist felt the 
poignancy and expressed it. He began to exhibit at the Salons, and 
came to be recognized, but as art in its highest form was his aim, his 
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worldly position was not yet secured. He travelled and studied in 
Munich and Italy; he married a beautiful lady, Olga, herself an artist, 
and returned to Sweden. 

It was then the heyday of the revolt from Classicism in Scandinavian 
art. The artists, and especially the sculptors, had learned from Rodin 
and Meunier. To get back to nature, which is the only way of a classic 
reaction, they were studying animals. Car] Milles was now one of them, 
and his animals—naturalistic, prehistoric, and mythological—soon 
made for him a name and position. He was striving for the truth, and 
in the struggle he achieved not only naturalism but nationalism. He 
became a truly Swedish artist with the love of national things spring- 
ing ever more ebulliently in his art. Now you may see his gilt bronze 
Lion in the Arts and Crafts Museum at Goteborg, and the Crown 
Prince possesses a replica; Prince Eugen has his Pair of Eagles in his 
garden; his group Elephants Playing is in the National Museum at 
Stockholm; his great Bears are in the Berzelius Park, and on their 
tall pedestals flank the entrance to the wonderful School of Architec- 
ture and Engineering, forming, with his splendid Cerberus Fountain, 
his Monument to Industry. The great bronze Elk, most typical of the 
North, is in the National Museum. Further exploitations of the animal 
motive is to be found on the great fountains he has made. 

Influenced away from neoclassicism by the rediscoveries of Rodin, 
by the growing new spirit in Munich, and by the evidences of the weak- 
ness of neoclassicism in Italy, Milles was now able to assure himself 
that he was of the moderns. When he engaged in the competition for 
the Sten Sture Monument, nationalism gripped him, but he has never 
lost his feeling for the pure form of the Greek artists, nor has he slack- 
ened in his research into pure form as such. He owes nothing to the 
expressed forms of the past that nature is not able to suggest to him 
as a new form-master; he is traditional in the sense of the old masters 
who felt their way along the paths that naturalism trod for them. The 
medium by which Milles transforms nature and nationalism into terms 
of art is imagination. The complete success of the operation is due to 
his mastery of the technical processes of carving, modelling, and cast- 
Ing; of the working of materials, wood, granite, marble, plaster, bronze. 
His knowledge of anatomy is artfully concealed and not made a show, 
but embraces all the essentials of structure, elaborated or simplified 
according to the materials of which his respective works are fabricated. 

This transforming imaginative gift is exercised on the ideas and ideals 
of Scandinavian folk lore, legends, history, heroes, buildings, crafts, 
and materials. It is within his power to incorporate classical myth if it 
helps the artistic purpose, as is the case with the Poseidon Fountain at 
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Bishop JoHAaNNeES Ruppexius, MonuMENT IN THE CaTHEDRAL Crry or VAsTERAS 
Wuere He Became BisHor 1n 1619 


Carl Milles, Sculptor 


qu 
me 


Goteborg, but the classical is translated into the national, and itis 
this transformation which brings into all the work of Milles the romal- 
tic spirit of which it is so strangely characteristic. In addition to this 
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Cotossan, Sratvurt or Gustar Vasa, Carvep 1x Woop, CoLorep AND GILDED. 
In THE EntrRANceE Hatt or Norpiska Museum 


Carl Milles, Sculptor 


t 18 quality, the great decorative and architectural values and the monu- 
all- mental conception raise his work to the highest artistic levels. 
this It was the Sten Sture monument that was the first definite step up- 
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wards. Milles found himself in working for the adequate representa- 
tion, by means of vivid symbol, of the national liberator and the battle 
of Brunkeberg, in 1471, of which Sten Sture was the hero. The first 
sketch model was made in 1901 when the artist was twenty-six; the 
monument was not finished and set up on its wooded hill outside 
Uppsala until he was over forty. It has been the way with the monu- 
ments and memorials of Milles that they are the result of years of 
persistent personal labor, varied only by work on smaller things that 
were called for from time 
to time. 
While at work on Sten 
Sture, Carl Milles was 
doing his part of the 
National Theater at 
Stockholm where he 
sarved the Royal Coat of 
Arms and some female 
figures, with high reliefs 
of playing children on 
the eight pillars of the 
loggia. In 1907 he began 
the enormous task of 
carving in oak the effigy 
of Gustaf Vasa on its 
fine plinth of local mar- 
bles in the entrance hall 
of the Nordiska Mu- 
seum. Seated, the figure 
is almost five yards high, 
and the base is nearly 
three. It is one of the 
most impressive things 
in all modern sculpture, 
its glyptic effect height- 
ened by the application 
of elaborate color and 
gilding, all of which was 
accomplished by the pa- 
DEsIGN FOR A eueueas + St. Paut on THE Way TO tient and peinskee 
eee hands of the artist an 
Carl Milles, Sculptor bhis wile, Mein first to 
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Tue Posemon Fountain, GOTEBORG 
Carl Milles, Sculptor 


last, Gustav Vasa occupied eight- 
een years in execution. 

Long before the time of its inau- 
guration in Stockholm, Milles had 
established himself on the island of 
Lidingé, overlooking the city and 
harbor. An enchanting spot, ideal 
for the purpose of an artist. I re- 
call the great hound that came to 
the entrance gates of the domain to 
welcome his master, a sturdy figure 
in a great black coat falling in 
heavy folds to his ankles. Inside the 
gates you are away from the world 
on a hillside overlooking it. The hill- 
side is strewn with primitive rocks, 
fragments of materials discarded 
from monuments made by Milles, 
or classic architectural fragments 
retrieved from buildings in Sweden, 
Italy, or elsewhere, which he had 


DETAIL OF THE FounTAIN OF INDUSTRY 
In Front oF THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
In STOCKHOLM 


Carl Milles, Sculptor 
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Tue Forxuneca Fountain 1n Link6pinc, COMMEMORATING THE First Dynasty 
OF THE SWEDISH STATE 


Carl Milles, Sculptor 


found going to decay. Half finished monuments occupy parts of this 
hillside too, waiting for further work; for the weather and oppor- 
tunity. All things are large; the scene seems one of titanic and ele- 
mental effort. Stone eagles are there, and a great man’s figure with- 
out its head, its arms stretched out to the east—the torso of the 
Sun Singer, the monument in bronze to Esaias Tegnér, the poet, 
which stretches out its arms in the center of the harbor to welcome 
you and the sun to Sweden. Through fine iron gates, the inner domain 
is entered with a greeting from Olga Milles, a frail beautiful figure 
seemingly of porcelain, so delicate is she to look upon. Here there 
are terraces and walks and walls of old thin brick; steps and terraces, 
pergolas and flowerbeds, trees and shrubs—and fountains! Carl Milles 
is the master fountain maker of the twentieth century, and here are 
two of his simpler efforts: more than two indeed, but two large ones, 
the Susanna Fountain and the Fountain of the Tritons. They play, 
and the jets make an exquisite linear design. The basins and the pools 
contain the sculptures, an amazing display of naiads and tritons and 
exquisite naturalistic maidens in bronze of red and green patinas. All 
these things surround the house, a place of cool rooms when I was 
there in the summer, guarded however from the winter by the practi- 
cal provisions of Milles’ architect brother. A loggia runs along the 
south side, a shady structure, on an inner wall of which are fine pit 
tures and sculptural reliefs. Within there are treasures of art and 
craft acquired during travels in central and southern Europe, few 
and very choice. It is a simple and yet a very rich interior a 
Lidingé; a very ideal artist’s environment, adjacent to the two wide 
high studios in which all his works except the huge outdoor monuments 
are constructed. 

Second only to the Gustav Vasa figure, is that of Johannes Rud- 
beckius, a delightful naive figure of bronze, three yards high, on 4 
pleasant architectural base of stone and marbles containing an inscrip- 
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Ficure or Forxe Firsyter, tHe Myruicat Founper or tHe Fotkune Dynasty, 
SuRMOUNTING THE FoLKUNGA FouNnTAIN 
Carl Milles, Sculptor 


tion in bronze to the seventeenth century theologian and educator. 
I take off my hat only to God and the Sun,” the old bishop is reputed 
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to have said, and there he stands bareheaded outside his old cathedral 
church of Vasteras, a child on his right shoulder holding a gilded sun 
for symbol. The next most important national monument is that of 
Bishop Franzén at Harnésand, with the figures of Fanny and Selma, 
two of the figures from the 
Bishop’s poetical works. There 


are also the chemist Schéele’s 
memorial at Koping and busts 
of Julius Kronberg, Oscar Le- 
vertin, Gustaf Stridsberg, and 
Dr. Vidmer of Montreux. There 
are other imposing symbolic 
monuments like The Archer on 
its high column at the concert 
hall at Djurgarden, and the 
navigation column 80 feet high 
at Helsingborg. 

It is as Fountain-maker, how- 
ever, as much as monumentalist, 
that Carl Milles is famed in 
Sweden. There are at least half 
a dozen public fountains of the 
first importance due to his ar- 
tistry. The Scandinavians love 
fountains, and something of this Dera, or THE Fotke Firpyrer Ficure 
love is being expressed for the 
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Swedish nation by Milles. I have mentioned the Lidingé fountains 
which are suitable for the private situation of which they are an es- 
sential part, as also that in front of the Architectural and Engineering 
School. The latter consists of an enormous basin of bronze on a granite 
base, with a surrounding frieze of modelled classical figures represent- 
ing the Cerberus hunt. The Folkunga Fountain at Linkoping is a vast 
oblong drinking trough of bronze with a stone basin within it from 
which the water falls in sheets, surmounted by a colossal group of 
Folke Filbyter on horseback, symbolical of his search of many years 
throughout Sweden for his grandson and heir, stolen from his house 
in childhood. In front of the art gallery at Goteborg is the Poseidon 
Fountain, another great bronze basin 83 feet in diameter and three 
feet high, divided into many panels in each of which some incident of 
the sea-depths is modelled in high relief. There is the exquisite Europa 
Fountain in the market place of Halmstad, a town of but 30,000 
inhabitants now proud of this possession of plastic beauty. Finally 
Milles has supplied the Diana Fountain for the center of the court- 
yard of the Match Combines’ new building in Stockholm, a smaller 
effort, but one of the artist’s finest and most delicate. 

Amid all this magnificent practical artistic activity, Carl Milles has 
never neglected the ideal. His sense of pure form is seen in many 
a fine piece of modelled or carved work. In the National Museum 
is his Ganymede, or “Wings”; at Goteborg, his Dancing Girls in 
bronze ; another pair of Dancing Girls in stone on an Ionic column, 
in the famous Glytothek in Copenhagen. In addition, there are the 
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many reliefs and figures which he has produced for architectural pur- 
poses, as the four on the Enskilda Bank, Stockholm; the doors and 
inside sculptures of Saltsj6baden Church, and—his latest—the fine 
figures for the wonderful new Koncerthuset at Stockholm, now 
nearing completion. All these things are convincing testimony to the 
industry as well as the genius of a man who is now but fifty-four years 
of age, and one who is so placid in disposition. Carl Milles has great 
determination and purpose with vivid powers of concentration, mental 
and physical. Apparently unemotional, his wide-set eyes in the slightly 
flushed pale face are the signals of an inner fire which would consume 
him unless he allowed it to spend its energy in sculptural creation. 


For many of the pictures in this article the Review is indebted to the courtesy of 
the Swedish American News Exchange 


Stars 


After hearing Reinald Werrenrath sing “Duna” 
By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


MOMENT’S hush—a fleeting, quick-drawn sigh 
A Before the warm acclaim. . . . And still I hear 
That final note, inimitably clear! 
Oh, little stars of Duna, sailing high— 
Revealing over darkly-shadowed seas 
The loyal love, the candlelights of home— 
Bearing across the grey and hungry foam 
The old sweet thoughts and wistful memories! . 
Still—still I see the little stars which rose 
With that transcendent voice! . . . and hear a song 
For weary wanderers who brave the long 
And wild sea-trail their youth and yearning chose ... - 
Oh, little stars of Duna, wake tonight 
The love—the memories—the candlelight! 
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Norway’s Eternal King 
The Death of St. Olav Commemorated 
By 'Turo FINDAHL 


EXT YEAR Norwegians everywhere will commemorate one 

of the most important events in their history. On July 29, 

1930, it will be nine hundred years since their great king and 

national saint, Olav Haraldson, fell at Stiklestad, near Trondhjem, 

the ancient capital of Norway, then called Nidaros. The death of St. 

Olav, Rew perpetuus Norvegie, at the hands of his own people—-ought 

it not to be celebrated as a day of mourning? we ask ourselves. To a 

superficial view this would seem the only right and natural thing, but 

a deeper penetration into the saga will give us a more profound under- 
standing of the significance of the event. 

Every child in a Norwegian school knows the circumstances of 
Olav’s death. Before the battle of Stiklestad he had made the farmer 
Torgils Halmeson and his son, Grim the Good, promise him that if 
he should fall they would guard his body. This promise they faithfully 
kept. After concealing it for a few days near the battleground, they 
carried the body to Nidaros where they tried to place it in safe hands, 
for at that time hatred of the king was so intense that if his enemies 
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had been able to find his body they would certainly have thrown jt 
into the sea without further ceremony. It was put in a shed at a place 
called Saurlid a little above the town, and in the night it was moved 
farther up the river and buried in a sand bank. 


The hopes of the people for better days were not realized under 
Olav’s successor the Danish king, Knut the Great, who placed his 
young son Svein as regent over Norway. The Norwegians soon re- 
gretted the slaying of their king and began to recall his great qualities, 
At the same time it was noised abroad that Olav had been a true saint 
and that miracles were performed by his grave. At last feeling rose to 
such a pitch that the Danish bishop had to leave Nidaros, and Grimkell, 
who had been Olav’s own bishop and advisor, was called in from 
Oplandene. He and Einar Tambarskjelvar secured King Svein’s per- 
mission to dig up Olav’s body and bury him near the church of St. 
Clemens—then the only church in the city. Here he lay for nine nights, 
until he was carried into the church. Bishop Grimkell declared him to 
be a true saint, and King Svein was unable to prevent it. The body 
of King Olav was wrapped in costly fabrics and placed in a coffin in 
front of the high altar. This took place on August 3, a year and five 
days after the battle of Stiklestad. 


According to the legend many wonderful signs and miracles hap- 
pened near the altar in the church of St. Clemens. The king’s body 
had not decayed in the year that had passed. The tapers were lit with- 
out the aid of human hands; the bells rang of their own accord, and 
the sick who approached the coffin were healed. Rumors of all this 
spread far and wide, and people came long distances to pray by Olav’s 
grave. The real lord of the city was no longer King Svein in his 
palace but Olav in his coffin. The result was that the foreign rule could 
not possibly be maintained any longer. Five years after Olav’s death 
the Norwegian leaders gave the throne to his son Magnus. From that 
time on, only descendants of Olav were to rule in Norway. 


Olav’s death therefore brought about a national uprising, while at 
the same time it marked the conversion of the country as a whole to 
Christianity. Not only that, but through the worship of St. Olay, 
which soon spread all over northern Europe, Norway came to occupy 
a leading position in the spiritual life of the North. Although Olav 
never was canonized by the pope, he nevertheless remained through 
the entire Middle Ages the great popular saint of the North. He was 
the first saint in the Scandinavian North to acquire a European rept" 
tation. From all the countries of Europe pilgrims flocked to the ne¥ 
great church which was erected in his honor. In the history of the 
Swedish church Olav occupied a very important place, at least for 4 
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time equalling Sweden’s own patron saint, the much younger St. Eric. 
In Finland three provinces carry the image of St. Olav in their seal, 
and the fortress Olofsborg is named after him. Churches and altars 
consecrated to St. Olav are found in Slesvig, Reval, Danzig, Stral- 
sund, Liibeck, Doberan, and other cities. In England, Yorkshire was 
the center of the Olav cult. In London the name was sometimes 
changed so as to be almost unrecognizable, as for instance in Tooly 
Street. In Dublin it became Tulloch. In many places within the 
British realm it has, however, retained its pure and original form. 
On the Shetland Islands alone there were seven churches dedicated to 
St. Olav. From Novgorod in the east to Greenland in the west, from 
northernmost Norway to Spain, Italy, Constantinople, and Bethlehem 
there were churches, cloisters, altars, and mementoes of St. Olav— 
Norway’s Eternal King. 


Tue Ancient Frvue Kirke SEEN FROM KONGENSGATE 
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Tue FisHertes ExuIsirion 


The Memorial Exposition at Trondhjem 


next year is to be celebrated in the 

two places most intimately connected 
with his name: Stiklestad where he fell, 
and Trondhjem where he lies buried. At 
Stiklestad the interior of the ancient 
church built over the spot where Olav 
died has been restored and is to be dedi- 
cated. At Trondhjem the western nave of 
the cathedral has been reconstructed and 
is to be dedicated July 29. Both these 
events will be solemnized in an appropri- 
ate way. An interesting feature will be 
the old church music which has been re- 
vived for the occasion and will be used 
side by side with new compositions. 

A large Exposition is to be held at 
Trondhjem and will be opened in the 
spring, most likely on May 17. The plans 
have been drawn by the architects Pro- 
fessor Sverre Peterson and Roar Tén- 
seth. The site of the Exposition will be 
on the peninsula Nidaré, a pleasantly 
idyllic spot encircled by the river Nid 
which flings a silver ribbon around the 
entire Exposition grounds. On this site 
there will be an industrial and agricul- 
tural exhibition known as the Trondelag 
Exhibition, though for many of its divi- 
sions contributions will be received from 
the entire country. There will be shown 
the products of farm, garden, and forest; 


I IS natural that the Olav centenary 


cattle and dairy products; farming imple- 
ments; handicrafts and domestic arts. 

The Historical Exhibition will be in 
three parts. One will show the extent of 
the Olav cult both in Norway and in other 
lands. The second will be the ecclesiasti- 
cal-cultural and will include the oldest 
historical records of Trondhjem and the 
Tréndelag. The third is the State His- 
torical Exhibition which will be shown in 
the large memorial hall in the arch- 
bishop’s residence, a venerable building 
close to the cathedral. There will be a 
large collection of medieval sculpture 
which has been hidden away in a cellar 
and will now be accessible to the public 
for the first time. 

Travellers approaching Trondhjem by 
train from the south, will see the main 
Exposition on Nidaré as soon as they 
enter the city. Those who come by boat 
will catch sight of the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion which will be on a site near the har- 
bor, in direct communication with Nidaré. 
In the Fisheries Exhibition there will be 
one main exhibition hall and one mach- 
inery hall. Besides there will be room for 
private pavilions, a fisheries’ restaurant, 
a film theater, and docks for the boats 
on exhibition. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
Fisheries Exhibition will offer much of 
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interest. Fish and fish products occupy a 
good second place in the export trade of 
Norway, and Trondhjem plays an im- 
portant réle as a shipping center. The 
city was the first in Norway to begin the 
export of fresh fish, a business which in 
the past ten years has increased more 
than tenfold. It would seem that the fish- 
eries of Norway are entering upon a 
period of renewal and expansion. Re- 
search work is carried on systematically 
with a view to improving the product by 
more and more perfect methods of freez- 
ing and preserving, and much success 
has attended these efforts. 
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As always on such occasions, there wil] 
be numerous meetings and congresses at 
Trondhjem in 1930. There will be a great 
choral union for the whole country and 
many sports events, besides historical 
pageants and dramatic performances, 
Trips will be arranged to the historical 
places near the city: Stiklestad, Steip- 
viksholm, Tautra, Austraat, and others, 
A colorful and interesting folk life will fill 
the streets of the fine old city in 1930, 
The citizens are looking forward to it and 
are welcoming relatives and friends from 
afar, not least those who have gone across 
the sea and are thinking of coming back 
for the celebration next summer. 


Th. F, 


Tue AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 





Knud Rasmussen 


By Haratp Mo.itke 


Illustrated by the Author 


Knud Rasmussen was born in Greenland as the son of a clergyman. 
He is of mixed Danish, Greenlandic, and Norwegian ancestry, and 
was educated in Denmark. In his career as an explorer, the greatest 
achievement is the Fifth Thule Expedition, from Greenland to 
Bering Strait, undertaken to trace the kinship between Eskimos of 
Greenland and those of North America. Knud Rasmussen was hon- 
ored on his fiftieth birthday, June 7, as rarely falls to the lot of 
one passing that comparatively early milestone. His own contribu- 
tion to the day was a collection of Eskimo fairy tales from Alaska, 


retold in Danish. 


The Comrade 


HEN I first met Knud Ras- 

\ \ mussen at the home of a 

friend in Copenhagen, on New 
Year’s Eve, 1901, his mind was full of 
plans for returning to his native land. 
As I had visited that delightful country, 
in the summer of 1898, as the artist of a 
geological expedition, we soon found 
topics of common interest. 

Knud had been trying, together with 
the author L. Mylius Erichsen, to obtain 
permission to travel in Greenland. But 
only scientific expeditions are allowed 
there, for Greenland is a closed country, 
owing to the trade monopoly and the 
simple childlike character of the inhabi- 
tants. Now, Mylius Erichsen was a much- 
feared publicist, and Knud intended to be 
a writer, so the administration of Green- 
land was not particularly disposed to ad- 
mit them to the country. 

It would take us too far to relate all 
the difficulties we had in obtaining per- 
mission. A change of ministry came to 
our aid, and about July 1st we steamed 
off on board the screw bark Godthaab, 
bound for Denmark’s large colony. 

I pass quickly over the glorious jour- 
neys of the first year, in summer time 
in the oomiak or “woman’s boat,” in win- 


ter in dog sledges drawn by teams of 
six or eight dogs which we gradually ac- 
quired some skill in driving by the aid of 
a whip twelve or fifteen feet long. Knud 
needed no instruction; he had learned to 
drive when a boy. At that age it is 
learned quickly and thoroughly, and the 
lesson is never forgotten later in life. He 
was a born driver, and taught us what 
could be taught of the theory, but it is 
only practice makes the master, so we had 
to go through several bad spills and return 
journeys on foot because the dogs would 
not obey their inexperienced drivers. On 
some precipitous slope they would manage 
to upset the sledge and send us rolling 
off, while they seized the opportunity of 
bolting for home as fast as they could, 
leaving us behind, stuck in a snowdrift, 
whip in hand and curses on our lips. 

But gradually we taught ourselves to 
swing the long lash with sufficient assur- 
ance, and then we were masters of the 
situation. 

The more serious journeys northward 
could now begin. In February, 1903, we 
started for our distant goal with fully 
loaded sledges. We successfully passed 
Majoren, the break-neck ridge of the 
Nugsuark Peninsula, and arrived at Uma- 
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Knup RasMussen 


Drawing by Harald Moltke, 1929 


nak in dark and cold weather. There we 
rested at the house of Jens Fleischer, 
Knud’s genial and friendly uncle. 
Again we turned our steps northward, 
pursuing our way across mountains, 
through valleys, over rotten ice inter- 
sected by streams, and over confusing 
pack-ice. But we got through it all, thanks 
to our good dogs and Knud Rasmussen’s 
perseverance and splendid leadership. He 
had a magnificent team consisting of eight 
huge, well-trained dogs, the finest dog- 
team ever seen in Greenland, I verily be- 
lieve. His uncle had bred and trained the 


dogs, and they were tiptop. With these 
in the lead we were well off and reached 
our goal, despite many sinister prophecies 
from the Danes in Greenland. 

We passed what was then the northerr 
most Danish colony, Upernivik, and pro- 
ceeded to the much-feared Melville Bay 
which nobody had ever crossed in dog 
sledges before, though it had often been 
attempted. We succeeded in crossing it, 
but when we were still two days’ jour 
ney from Cape York I was attacked by # 
severe illness—brought on probably by 
sitting still too much in the open to dra¥, 
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combined with over-exertion; for besides 
my own particular work as the artist of 
the expeditien I had to take my turn at 
looking after the 
dogs, and anything else that required my 
services. When my companions had fin- 
ished their task for the day, my work as 
a painter began. At last it was too much 
for me; I broke down, and my whole 
body became paralyzed. This was a very 
serious event for my companions as well 
as for me; for they had to look after me 
and nurse me as well as they could in 
the midst of a desert of ice under the 
open sky. Their kindness to me was touch- 
ing; I owe it to them that I escaped with 
ny life from this severe ordeal, though 
I shall feel its effects till my dying day. 

To reach inhabited places as quickly as 
possible, we unloaded our baggage on the 
ice and pressed on at full speed for Cape 
York, When we arrived at the settlement, 
we found it abandoned, and the tracks 
showed that the Eskimos had gone north- 
ward. Dogs and men were spent after the 


driving the baggage. 


forced journey with a sick man—a regu- 
lar race with death! The disappointment 
almost stunned us. My companions drop- 


ped down utterly exhausted on the 
sledges. Of food we had little either for 
man or beast. The Eskimos who had ac- 
companied us from Upernivik tried to 
shoot a seal, but without success. Every- 
thing went wrong. After some hours’ rest 
it was decided that Knud Rasmussen and 
the Greenlandic catechist Jérgen Brén- 
lund, his friend from boyhood, who had 
been with us since we left Godthaab, were 
to push on to the north to find the Cape 
York Eskimos and make ready for our 
arrival, 

Some hours later Mylius Erichsen fol- 
lowed with the rest of the expedition. It 
was a terrible journey for me as I lay 
dangerously ill on the hard sledge which 
rocked like a boat in a heavy swell on 
the rough pack-ice. At last, about one 
hundred miles farther to the north, we 
came across the heathen Cape York Eski- 
mos on an island, Agpat, where they wel- 


comed us with enthusiasm. When they 
heard there was a sick man with the ex- 
pedition, they said to Knud, “Then you 
must be helped, and quickly.” They 
started building a snow hut, but some- 
what larger than the ordinary Eskimo 
hut, well knowing that the kradlunarks 
are taller of stature than they. 

It was a great relief to me, after many 
days on the hard sledge, to be lifted on 
to the soft reindeer skins under the white 
dome. 

Knud told us later that, after his and 
Jérgen’s swift journey in search of hu- 
man beings, their meeting with and ar- 
rival among the earth’s most northerly 
inhabitants was so hearty that there was 
no end to hospitality. That my compan- 
ions were hungry is a matter of course. 
The catch at Agpat had been particularly 
«zbundant that summer, and huge slices 
of seal and walrus meat were placed be- 
fore them. But even the worst hunger may 
be appeased, and at last Knud and Jérgen 
said thanks. 

But thanks (Greenlandic: krujonark) 
was a word unknown to the Polar Eski- 
mos. An old sage racked his brain to 
find out the meaning of it. At last a light 
dawned upon him: “They want more, 
they want more,” he cried in a ringing 
voice. And more was forthcoming. Huge 
mountains of meat were piled in front of 
Knud and Jérgen. Among the Eskimos 
good form requires you to eat when the 
food is placed before you, only dogs will 
ever be so satisfied that they can eat no 
more. Now it was Knud’s turn to rack 
his brains. How was he to make the kind- 
hearted Eskimos understand that he did 
not want any more? “My stomach smiles 
because it is full,’ he flung at the as- 
sembly. It was received with uproarious 
mirth, and has since then become a pro- 
verb among the Polar Eskimos. 

When my thoughts revert to Knud as 
a friend and travelling companion, there 
are especially three situations that come 
vividly before my mind. First the sledge 
journey on the 14th of December, 1903, 
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Painting by Harald Moltke 


after an unsuccessful attempt to get back 
to Danish Greenland before Christmas. 
The snow in Melville Bay was so soft 
and lay in such deep layers that the driv- 
ers waded knee-deep, and the dogs almost 
wore themselves to death pulling the 
heavily loaded sledges. To our great cha- 
grin we had to turn back and make our 
way to the crowded Cape York huts, now 
inhabited again. There we could not stay. 
We knew that at Umanark—the present 
Thule—just opposite Agpat, there 
was a young married couple who had no 
children, living in a “big” house. Thither 
we decided to go. In darkness and a 
glittering frost we left Cape York and 
started to cross the rough ice. The so- 
called “‘white darkness” enveloped all. 
Near objects resembled far-away moun- 


tains, and distant mountain ranges looked 
like a harpoon or something similar on 
the ice close by. 

“On your birthday tomorrow you shall 
be at Umanark,” said Knud, giving his 
dogs the signal for speed. Off they rushed, 
sending the snow from their hind paws 
flying into our faces till our cheeks 
tingled. We spent the night in a cave by 
the way. Several Eskimos gathered there. 
Knud persuaded them to build a small 
snow hut. When I woke next “day’—it 
was dark both night and day—the snow 
hut was lit up inside with a blubber lamp 
and looked really beautiful. I was given 
frozen walrus liver, which looked like 
chocolate, and tasted like it, to0, I 
thought. I had tea, the last remnant of 
civilized diet. In that grand scenery it 
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was an unforgettable awakening, thanks 
to the atmosphere of festivity with which 
Knud had invested everything. 

The second event which forces itself 
upon my memory is Christmas Eve, 1903. 

We were living with the young married 
couple Imerasunguark and his somewhat 
capricious wife, Inetlia. On the day of 
Christmas Eve the young people left the 
hut. 

“Where are you off to?” 

“To look after the fox traps.” 

Knud and I were left behind. Conver- 
sation flagged. It was Christmas Eve. 
After some hours Knud said, “Look here, 
this won’t do—all these thoughts that 
come crowding in. We must go for a 
little drive.” 

We swept along over the smooth ice. 
All of a sudden Knud jumped out of the 
sledge and, seizing his Winchester, fired 
a shot. “This is for the dear ones at 
home.” And another shot. “This is for our 
Christmas here.” 

At the same moment what seemed to 
be a large star descended slowly to earth 
in the dim light. 

“Whatever is this?” 

“The Christmas star. And now please 
admit that I am a great wizard,” said 
Knud. 

“No, now I understand it all,’ I 
answered. Imerasunguark and his wife 
had gone on in front and had built a 
snow hut; and when the shots gave the 
signal, they had lighted a piece of blub- 
ber on the ice. 

We spent Christmas Eve in the snow 
hut, dreaming about our dear ones at 
home and wishing that some kindly cur- 
rent of air would waft Christmas letters 
to us. We ate frozen walrus liver and 
made tea of leaves that had been boiled 
several times already—but at any rate it 
had as it were a flavor of the real thing. 

The third event that I remember oc- 
curred on our return journey in Melville 
Bay in February, 1904. 

We had sighted familiar land, so we 
knew that we should soon see old ac- 
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quaintances in Danish Greenland, taste 
bread and cake again, sit in chairs and 
at tables, and walk on floors once more. 
The tired dogs were jogging along, and 
we sat dozing, when suddenly the ery of 
“bear” made us sit up, wide awake. 
There in front of us ran a polar bear with 
her year old cub. The bears stopped every 
now and then to look around. Evidently 
they could not understand what kind of 
disturbers of the peace we were. The 
Eskimos were seized with the fever of 
the hunt, and the apathetic dogs forgot 
their weariness and rushed along with the 
sledges dancing after them, forcing us to 
hold on with hands and feet so as not to 
be thrown out. Now the Eskimos flung 
down their rifles and seized their heavy 
harpoons, the handles of which were made 
of a narwhal tooth. Dogs and bears seemed 
one entangled fighting mass. It was diffi- 
cult to hit the bears without wounding the 
dogs which leaped and bounded about 
continually to dodge the huge paws of 
the bear. 

To avoid driving right into the middle 
of the uproar, Knud cut the front strap. 
The sledge stopped dead with a jerk a 
hundred feet from the savage fray, and 
our dogs rushed at the bears. The struggle 
grew wilder and wilder. 

Knud seized his rifle, aimed at the large 
bear, and gave it the fatal wound. Shortly 
afterwards, the bear cub fell too, killed 
by a merciful bullet. 


The Explorer 


The journeys I have touched upon were 
only a preliminary to Knud Rasmussen’s 
real life-work as a leader of expeditions 
on a grand scale. As the first step toward 
realizing his plans, he established in 
Greenland the now famous Thule station 
from which his subsequent expeditions 
have taken their name. It is situated on 
the west coast, much farther north than 
any earlier white settlement, and besides 
forming a base for explorations, it serves 
as a trading post for the Polar or Cape 
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York Eskimos, the most northerly inhabi- 
tants of the world. 


There followed in rapid succession the 
journeys across the inland ice, along the 
north coast of Greenland, and later to 
Angmagssalik, then the only inhabited 
spot on the east coast. 


Greenland had now been traversed in 
its entire extent, and the time had come 
for Knud Rasmussen to carry out the 
idea he had conceived already during his 
boyhood, of tracing the origin of the 
Greenland Eskimos and the history of 
their language. 


His theory was that there had been 
migrations of the peoples from Arctic 
North America—migrations of which leg- 
ends still lived among the Polar Eskimos. 
On their advance toward the north and 
east they had pushed across the narrow 
Smith Sound separating America from 
Greenland, and had populated the latter 
country with their mixed races of Mon- 
gols and Indians. 


After many years of preparation, he 
could start on his most daring and most 
important journey, the Fifth Thule Ex- 
pedition from Greenland to the Pacific, in 
1921. 


This year is a memorable one in the 
history of Greenland. 

In 1721 the Norwegian missionary 
Hans Egede arrived in Greenland in the 
very place from which Knud Rasmussen 
started on his great expedition 200 years 
later. It was a good omen that he should 
happen to begin his momentous journey 
by attending the jubilee festivities in 
Godthaab, the capital of South Green- 
land. His small expedition vessel Sé- 
kongen was just lying in the roads when 
the royal vessel Iceland arrived with 
King Christian X, Queen Alexandrine, 
Crown Prince Frederik, and Prince Knud 
cn board. It was the first time a Danish 
kind had ever visited this large northern 
colony, and naturally the visit was made 
the occasion for the greatest festivities 
ever celebrated in Greenland. 


In his book From Greenland to the 
Pacific Knud Rasmussen writes :— 

“And as the salute for the King was 
fired from the grey hull of the Ingolf 
(Danish man-of-war stationed in the 
roads during the royal visit) till the vessel 
itself was hid behind the smoke, hundreds 
of kayaks accompanied by women’s boats 
started out from the shore like a flock of 
sea-birds and swarmed about the ship.” 

This meeting with King Christian X, 
the patron of the expedition, in these 
beautiful surroundings, augured well for 
the undertaking. And fortunately it was 
on the whole befriended by a lucky star, 
but at this juncture no one suspected the 
great difficulties that lay ahead of it be- 
fore it could leave Greenland, cross Davis 
Strait, and begin its actual work among 
the Eskimos in the great archipelago 
north of the American continent. 

Some days later the expedition, on its 
way north to fetch some native members 
and take on board the dog-teams ordered 
for the journey, arrived at Jacobshavn in 
North Greenland. Here it received the 
alarming news by wireless that the 
steamer Bele, which carried part of the 
outfit, besides two young scientist mem- 
bers of the expedition, had run aground 
at southern Upernivik. Knud Rasmussen 
writes of this event :— 

“To people born and bred in Green- 
land and accustomed to take into account 
the many days required for sledge-jour- 
neys from Jacobshavn to Upernivik, there 
was something curiously absurd in the 
fact that we were able to hear of the 
disaster already. It was the first time a 
telegraphic communication had ever been 
sent out in these regions, and the feeling 
of insecurity was therefore mixed with a 
fantastic feeling as if something super- 
natural had happened.” 

Despite the dangerous situation, the 
King and all the royal family on board 
the Iceland resolved to hurry to the 
rescue of the Bele. The heroism of this 
resolve is only understood by those who 
are familiar with conditions in Green- 
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land. To navigate Greenland waters is in 
itself perilous, since the country is desti- 
tute of all modern aids, but in a fog, as 


in this case, the danger is imminent, and 
it might easily have ended in a catas- 
trophe. 

Happily no lives were lost at the 
grounding of the Bele, but almost the 
whole of the valuable outfit of the *ex- 
pedition was destroyed and had to be re- 
placed through requisitions which the 
Iceland carried home to Knud Rasmus- 
sen’s connections in Denmark. 

On August 3 the Sékongen reached 
Thule, where the dog-teams and valuable 
additions to the equipment were taken on 
board. In order to be independent of the 
Canadian Eskimos, Knud Rasmussen 
wished to take with him Eskimos from 
Cape York, and the following accom- 
panied him on board the Sdékongen: 
Iggianguark (the Little Throat) and his 
wife Arnarulinguark (the Little Wo- 
man); Argioq and his wife Arnanguaq; 
Nasaitoraluarsuk called the Bo’s’n and 
his wife Aqatsaq, and the youth Qavi- 
garssuaq Miteq (the Eider Duck). 

The Danish members of the expedition 


were: Peter Freuchen, cartographer and 
naturalist; Therkel Mathissen, archeolo- 
gist and cartographer; Kaj Birket-Smith, 
ethnographer and geographer; Helge 
Bangsted, scientific assistant; Peder M. 
Pedersen, captain and master of the Sé- 
kongen; Jacob Olsen, interpreter. 

The first misfortunes that befell the 
little vessel with the valiant crew were in 
the way of damage to the motor which 
reduced Sékongen again to the sailing 
vessel she had been originally, but sorely 
tried the patience of the master, for the 
season was now far advanced, and the 
necessity of getting under way very ur- 
gent. 

And yet, fate had a still harder blow 
in store for them. All the Cape York 
Eskimos fell dangerously ill with influ- 
enza. The ship had to put in to Godthaab 
to take them to the hospital there. On 
September 6 Iggianguark died, and in 
him the expedition lost one of the ablest 
and most independent of its native mem- 
bers. 

Immediately after his funeral the six 
remaining Eskimos wished to be christ- 
ened, and as they had been prepared for 
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baptism for three years, Knud Rasmussen 
could not refuse to comply with their 
wish. The impressive ceremony took place 
at the hospital, the convalescents being 
still very weak after the severe attack of 
Spanish flu’. 

At last, on September 7, the Sékongen 
put out from Greenland in semi-darkness 
and a gathering snowstorm. The motor, 
which had been repaired, struck work 
already at 1 o'clock at night, and the 
wind was now again the only motive 
power. 

With admirable energy and patience 
the crew, which was partly weakened by 
illness, now fought against darkness, 
storm, and cold. The latter was the worst 
factor, for it froze the waters and threat- 
ened to clasp the little vessel in a deadly 
embrace. But Captain Pedersen. con- 
quered the elements and performed a 
feat of seamanship which will live in 
story. He is a worthy successor of the old 
vikings. 

Hudson Bay was passed, and on a little 
island called Danskeéen the winter house 
was erected which became the base of the 
numerous expeditions that set out to ex- 
plore the surrounding country. Already 
at the close of November two big travel- 
ling parties were equipped and sent out 
from here, and at the beginning of De- 
cember the meeting with the new people, 
so ardently desired by Knud Rasmussen, 
at last came about. He has described it 
as follows :— 

“Three or four kilometers ahead I 
caught sight of a black line stretching 
across the ice in the middle of the fiord. 
I stopped at once, for it could not be a 
bare rock. Out came the field glasses. And 
now I could begin to distinguish a whole 
row of sledges with many dogs which had 
stopped and were watching the solitary 
sledge coming along south of their 
own course. One man had detached him- 
self from the sledge party and came run- 
ning over the ice at right angles to my 
own line of march. I was to be stopped, 
then, if I would not stop of my own ac- 


cord. Now and then a shot was fired from 
the group by the sledges. 

“I knew that this was going to be one 
of the greatest moments of the expedition, 
It was to find these people I had started 
out, and whether or not the firing or the 
man who was running toward me, harpoon 
in hand, meant friendship or ennity, my 
impatience prevailed over the promises 
we had made to each other to wait and 
experience the meeting together, I gave 
the dogs the signal for speed, and at a 
spanking gallop they dashed for the man, 
—When they reached him at last they 
went quite wild. Everything about him 
was strange to them, the smell of him, 
his dress; and the curious capers he cut 
to avoid their twelve gaping jaws were 
not exactly calculated to reassure them, 

“Stand still!” I cried, and at the same 
moment I flung myself in a big leap from 
the sledge, in among the dogs, and en- 
braced him. The dogs stopped instantly, 
and when they saw this manifestation of 
friendship, they slunk back of the sledge, 
crestfallen, and lay down there in a 
cluster. 

“But like a flash it had crossed my 
brain that the man had understood every 
word I had shouted to him. 

“Now that I had time to look at him 
more closely, I saw before me a big well- 
built man with his face and long hair 
all frosted up and with large white teeth 
gleaming in his mouth—laughing, blown, 
gasping for breath after the excitement. 

“So precipitate was my first meeting 
with the new people.” 

Thanks to the language in which there 
was only a slight difference, confidence 
soon grew up between Knud Rasmussen 
and the Akilinermiut, the people beyond 
the great ocean, of which he had heard 
ever since he had begun to be interested 
in Eskimo legends as a half-grown boy: 

Snow houses were now built, of looser 
snow than the Cape York Eskimos could 
de it, and with a flatter dome, which 
impressed them much. Knud Rasmussen 
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KNUD RASMUSSEN 


at once came across an old man who was 
a great geographer. He knew every inch 
of the surrounding country and could 
draw a clear map of the environs with 
their settlements, rivers, and mountains 
on a piece of paper. Now, when Knud was 
putting down the names, the curious thing 
came to light that the geographical names 
were exactly the same as in his home near 
Jacobshavn in Greenland. It all sounded 
very homelike to him, although he had 
travelled thousands of miles and had 
reached a country whose population had 
not communicated with other people for 
thousands of years. 

The old geographer proved to be a 
great narrator of legends and a singer, 
and soon the chorus with the women’s 
clear voices rang out into the great still- 
ness from the little snow hut. While the 
monotonous tones now rose to a shout and 
now sank to a whisper, the old man, Iva- 
luartjuk, recited a song commemorating 
his youth and concluding with the follow- 
ing verse: 

Ai! But songs 

Need strength 

And I seek for words. 
Here is the song, 

Here is the memory. 
And it is only I 

Who sing 

A ya—aya—haya—haya. 


Among the scattered but fairly numer- 
ous population Knud Rasmussen came 
across people everywhere who were pas- 
sionately fond of relating the legends of 
their forefathers and themselves broke in- 
to song now and again when some event 
had made a deep impression on them. 

Thus Knud Rasmussen met with an 
old woman, Takomaoq or “the Shunner- 
of-Men” under dramatic circumstances. 
She was chock full of tales about others, 
but could also form a song herself. I 
again quote the book From Greenland to 
the Pacific: 

“When the meat had been taken up 
and the water boiled for tea, the joy of 


the Shunner-of-Men at the unexpected 
visit reached such heights that she not 
only told us tales but broke into a little 
song which she improvised sitting on the 
platform between the Bo’s’n and me. Her 
voice had a patina of at least sixty win- 
ters, but in all its touching simplicity 
the song was made beautiful by the old 
voice: 

“A yaiya—aya—yaiya! 

The lands round my settlement 

Are beautified 

On the day when I am allowed 

To look at the faces 

We have never seen before. 

Everything is beautified 

Everything is beautified 

And life becomes a thanksgiving! 

My guests here 

Glorify my house. 

A yaiya—aya—yaiya.” 


For three short summers and three 
long winters Knud Rasmussen and his 
companions now fought their way through 
rude and inhospitable regions. “From 
my journeys in Greenland, across the in- 
land ice, in Melville Bay, I thought I 
knew what cold was, but it was only in 
Baffin Land, Alaska, I got to know it in 
all its piercing hostility,’ Knud Rasmus- 
sen once said about his journeys in North 
America. 

Everywhere he met with interesting 
primitive Eskimos of different races and 
cultures, but the language was always 
the same, and it helped him over many 
difficulties, creating trust and confidence 
in him even among the most isolated and 
remote tribes. 

They considered him as one of theirs 
and vied with each other in telling him 
the tales and legends of their forefathers, 
which, however far away from Green- 
land he travelled, still reminded him of 
the tales he heard from his Greenlandic 
nurse at Jacobshavn. 

Unfortunately space does not allow me 
to go into all the details of his adventur- 
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ous journey. It must suffice to mention 
some of the principal events. 

He met with a narrator of superior in- 
telligence in the necromancer Aur, and 
he admired the perfection to which snow 
house architecture could be brought in 
able hands. He visited the reindeer Eski- 
mos among whom the reindeer has taken 
the place of the seal, yielding skin for 
clothes and tents, food for the people, 
and oil for the lamps. 

The expedition made prolonged stays 
among the most primitive Eskimos, where 
the legendary literature and the narrator's 
art flourished more abundantly than in 
any other region, despite isolation and 
little mixing with others. Many thrill- 
ing and interesting excavations were made 
in the old ruins of houses, and almost 
everywhere they told their tale of the 
daily life, faith, and superstitions of the 
departed generations. 

Knud Rasmussen’s companions brought 
home rich collections. Two theses for the 
doctorate at the University of Copen- 
hagen have already testified to the im- 
portance of the journey and its fruitful 
scientific results. 

The Magnetic North Pole was visited 
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on the island Boothia, while in Kip 
William’s Land the sad records of the 
tragic fate of Franklin and his men were 
collected. 

Knud companions _re- 
turned to Denmark, Peter Freuchen by 
way of Greenland, Therkel Matthissen 
and Birket-Smith by way of Labrador 
and New York. Knud Rasmussen was 
now alone, only accompanied by two Cape 
York Eskimos, Qavigarssuaq Miteq (the 
Eider Duck) and Arnarulunguaq (the 
Little Woman), the only woman who 
ever travelled north of America through 
the Northwest Passage. 


Rasmussen’s 


With admirable courage and _persever- 
ance these three brave people now tra- 
versed mile upon mile, drawn by the 
strong faithful dogs, or, when there was 
much baggage, walking behind the sledges 
holding on to their poles. 

Not even Bering Strait could stop the 
great explorer. In a frail vessel he was 
carried over to East Cape, the eastern- 
most point of Siberia, but he was not 
hospitably received by the Soviet, and 
had to return to Nome. 
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KNUD RASMUSSEN 


We will leave Knud Rasmussen stand- 
ing at the top of the steep East Cape 
where, one early morning, he looks from 
continent to continent, following in his 
thoughts that sledge track in the white 
snow which he has drawn along the edge 
of the top of the world. 

He is filled with gratitude. The expedi- 
tion is at an end, the journey has been 
successful. On his way onward, on hunt- 
ing excursions into the interior or out 
across the ice-bound seas, looking for 
game or for human beings, he has cov- 
ered 20,000 miles in all—that, however, is 
no matter, the distance meants nothing. 
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In his mind he sees the thousand little 
settlements which have given zest to the 
journey. He is filled with a great happi- 
ness at having met with the wonderful 
adventure which is always waiting for 
those who are prepared to meet it. The 
journey itself was an adventure with all 
its varied events among the strangest 
people of the earth. 


And again he rejoices, and from his 
heart he blesses his good fortune in be- 
ing born at a time when Polar explora- 
tion in dog sledges has not yet gone out 
of vogue. 


The Campanius Catechism 


By Evatp B. Lawson 


HE FOUR hundredth anniversary 
of the publication, on May 16, 


1529, of Luther’s “Small Cate- 
chism” brings to mind an interesting part 
which this little volume played in the 
early mission history of our country, and 
teminds us also of an interesting char- 
acter, a true Vixing pastor from the 
Northland, whose labors resulted in the 
translation of the Catechism into the 
Indian tongue, and its dissemination 
among the natives in the region of the 
Delaware. Thomas Mayhew, John Eliot, 
and David Brainerd were indeed 
“apostles” to the American Indians; but 
to this trio must be added the name of 
a fourth, the Rev. Johan Campanius. 

Campanius was well fitted to accept the 
call extended him to accompany Johan 
Printz to New Sweden in 1643, on board 
the Fama, to look after the pastoral needs 
of the colonists, a work to some extent 
neglected on account of the illness of 
Reorus Torkillus, who had during the 
preceding years served as missionary. 
Nor did the fervent pioneer pastor spare 
any efforts in working both among 


colonists and natives. That he succeeded 
admirably is shown by a communication 
sent from Governor Printz to: Axel Oxen- 
stierna in Sweden, in which the able and 
1cugh leader of the colony reviewed 
favorably the impressions made through 
the preaching of Campanius. 

The need for printed materials to be 
used in connection with the pastoral work 
at once became evident. With this in mind, 
Campanius busied himself persistently 
with learning the language of the Indians. 
And what labor this required! William 
Penn wrote concerning this language in 
“The Present State of America” (London, 
1687)—“Their language is lofty, yet 
narrow, but like the Hebrew, in significa- 
tion full; like Short-hand in Writing; one 
word serveth in the place of three, and 
the rest are supplied by the understand- 
ing of the Reader; imperfect in their 
Tenses, wanting in their Moods, Parti- 
ciples, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Interjec- 
tions.” 

The first product from the pen of Cam- 
panius was a small dictionary of the Ind- 
ian language. But with this his work had 
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merely begun. To translate into the 
tongue of America’s natives the Small 
Catechism of Martin Luther, styled by 
Campanius “a storehouse of true prin- 
ciples of faith,” became his chief concern. 
The first draft of the book was nearly 
ready when the missionary, due to ill 
health, returned to Sweden in 1648. 
Careful revisions followed, and not until 
1656 was the volume sent to the king, 
with a kindly request from its author that 
it be published. 

Campanius, however, did not live to 
see his pioneer efforts in print. He died 
in 1683, having served for some time as 
pastor of the congregations at Frésthult 
and Hernevi. In his will was found a 
statement expressing a fervent desire that 
his translation be published. The prayer 
moved King Charles XI to cause the 
translation to be printed in 1696, at royal 
expense, and five hundred copies of the 
Catechism, together with other religious 
books, were sent to America in 1697, 
with the pastors John Auren, Eric 
Bjérck, and Andrew Rudman, who in that 
year left their homeland for New Sweden. 

The Catechism of Campanius, of which 
at least four or five copies are extant in 
this country, contains one hundred and 
twenty-six pages of printed material, and 
in addition a carefully worked out map 
of the New Sweden colony. The title 
page bears the inscription CarHecuismus 
Lutuert Lineva Svecico-AMERICANA 
and the Latin phrase: “Let the light 
shine to the remote places.” An introduc- 
tion occupies several pages. In the Cate- 
chism proper the Indian translation, ac- 
companied by questions, answers and ex- 
planations, comes first, followed, para- 
graph by paragraph, by the Swedish ver- 
sion. Morning and evening prayers, as 


well as table prayers, come next in order, 
The final portion of the volume is given 
over to a vocabulary of the Delaware 
language (Vocabularium Barbaro-Virgin- 
iorum), which occupies thirty pages, 

A study of the text shows that Cam- 
panius made certain to render the Cate- 
chism into language and idiom readily 
understood by the natives. Thus in the 
explanation of the third commandment he 
writes: “Six days shalt thou plant and 
hew wood, hunt, fish, and do other labors,” 
In the same manner the translator added 
a pointedly practical interpretation of the 
seventh commandment, stating that any 
attempts on the part of the Indians, when 
bartering, to defraud by giving poor 
quality goods constituted a breach against 
this ordinance of God. 

The fruit of the work of Campanius 
expressed itself in a definite way in the 
firm friendship which was cemented be- 
tween the Swedes and the Indians, a 
friendship which was described by one of 
Campanius’s successors in the following 
words: “The Indians and we are as one 
people; we live in much greater friend- 
ship with them than with the English. 
They call the Swedes, in their language, 
their own people; they were very glad 
when we came, as they now see that 
Sweden does not abandon them.” 

Of the reception of the Catechism among 
the Indians, the same pastor has writ 
ten: “They are also very fond of learning 
the Catechism, which has been printed 
in their language; they like to have it 
read to them. Who knows what God has 
yet in store for them, if our lives should 
be spared, when we shall have acquired 
their idiom? We shall spare no labor to 
attain that object.” 
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Norway’s Industries 


VI. Aluminum 


By H. Sunpsy-Hansen 


LUMINUM production is an in- 
A dustry of comparatively recent 
origin. It is only a little over 100 
years since aluminum was discovered, and 
hence it is the youngest of the commonly 
used metals, but owing to its many de- 
sirable qualities and its adaptability to a 
variety of purposes, its rapid development 
and utilization has broken all previous 
records. 

The manufacturing of aluminum be- 
longs to the electro-chemical group of in- 
dustries, which in Norway has had an 
extensive development during the last 
quarter of a century, thanks to the ex- 
istence of an abundance of water-power 
resources for the production of electrical 
energy. 

Aluminum occurs in nature in large 
quantities in various compounds. It 
evaded discovery so long mainly because 
of its strong affinity for oxygen. Chemi- 
eal science finally triumphed over this 
problem in 1827, when it became possible 
to sever the strong bond by which oxygen 
and aluminum had been combined for 
millions of years. Finally, in 1877, when 
the electrolytic smelting process was dis- 
covered by two scientists working inde- 
pendently of each other, Hall in America 
and Héroult in France, the production of 
‘luminum was started upon its period of 
rapid expansion. 

The raw material, beauxite, requires the 
application of very large quantities of 
electric energy for its purification and 
reduction to aluminum oxide and later by 
electrolysis to metallic aluminum. In il- 
lustration of this it is sufficient to point 
out that for the production of one ton of 
aluminum there is required between 4 
and 5 horse-power vears of electric 


power. Hence the securing of the cheap- 
est possible sources of power is of funda- 
mental importance to the industry. These 
sources are found in abundance at low 
cost in Norway’s numerous waterfalls, 
and it is this advantage which has at- 
tracted the aluminum industry to Norway. 

Because of the present extensive use 
of aluminum household utensils, a brief 
description of the process of production 
may be of value. After the beauxite has 
been reduced to aluminum oxide, the 
latter is fed into small furnaces consist- 
ing of an iron shell lined with carbon 
and containing a bath of molten cryolite. 
The strong, direct electric current passes 
from one furnace to the other, reducing 
the raw material to metallic aluminum, 
which in molten condition gathers at the 
bottom of the furnace and from time to 
time is tapped or ladled out and allowed 
to cool. 

Norway’s aluminum industry utilizes 
today approximately 125,000 horsepower 
of electric current. The annual production 
capacity is about 25,000 tons, which is 12 
percent of the world’s production. There 
are five large aluminum works owned and 
operated by three different corporations. 
The first plant was erected in 1906 by the 
British Aluminum Company at Stang- 
fjord, on the west coast, with an annual 
production of about 400 tons. In the same 
year the Anglo-Norwegian Aluminum 
Company erected a plant at Vigeland, 
near Kristiansand, southern Norway, of 
3,000 tons annual capacity. This plant 
was subsequently acquired by the British 
Aluminum Company. 

In 1912 the Norske Nitridaktieselskap 
was organized with French capital. Its 
first plant was built at Eydehavn, near 
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Arendal, with a capacity of 5,000 tons a 
year. In 1916 this company erected a 
second plant in Tyssedal, Hardanger, on 
the west coast, which, with recent expan- 
sions, now has an annual capacity of 
10,000 tons. In 1915 A/S Norsk Alu- 
minum Company and in 1919 its sub- 
sidiary, A/S Nordisk Aluminum-industri, 
were organized. The parent company’s 
plant is located at Héyanger, on the 
west coast, where operations were started 
in 1918. The power station here yields 
temporarily 30,000 horsepower, and the 
plant has an annual capacity of 7,000 
tens of aluminum. Connected with this 
plant is a foundry for resmelting and re- 
fining the metal and for casting the alu- 
minum into rolling slabs, sticks, billets, 
notched bars, ingots, and other forms re- 
quired by the trade. There is also a plant 
for making the carbon-electrodes used in 
the furnaces. 

The factories of its subsidiary corpora- 
tion are located at Holmestrand, on the 
west side of the Oslofjord near Dram- 
men. These works comprise a rolling mill 
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and a department for the production of 
aluminum household utensils, brewery 
vessels, dairy apparatus, gasoline tanks 
and all sorts of containers for use jp 
cleomargarine, soap, and oil factories, 
and in the chemical industry. A ¢op- 
siderable part of the company’s produc- 
tion is exported. 

The rapid increase in the production 
of aluminum has been made possible by 
constant improvements in the methods of 
manufacture whereby purer metal could 
be produced at a lower cost. With in- 
creased purity came a continually in- 
creased demand. Aluminum is one of the 
lightest and easiest metals to work, and 
it is a good conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity. Pure aluminum is unaffected by 
most organic acids, and is highly resistent 
to such combinations as may occur in 
the storage of foods. All its compounds 
are non-poisonous, and this renders the 
metal eminently suitable for kitchen uter- 
sils and for vessels and apparatus used in 
the preparing and storing of food pro- 
ducts. 


Kagle’s Flight 


By Henrik PontTorPpipan 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa Stront Hanson 


HIS is the story of a young eagle 
which in its yellow-beaked infancy 
was found by some boys and 
taken to the old parsonage, where kind 
people cared for it and became so at- 
tached to it that they kept it there. Like 
the Ugly Duckling of the fairy tale it 
grew up among quacking ducks and cack- 
ling hens and bleating sheep, and so well 
did it thrive in these surroundings that it 
grew large and broad and, as the minister 
said, “actually acquired a belly.” 
It was usually perched on an old fence 
near the pigsty, where it sat and waited 


for the maid to bring garbage from the 
kitchen. As soon as old Dorothy came in 
view, it would throw itself on the pave- 
ment and waddle toward the filled trough 
with the burlesque sack race stride pect! 
iar to the kings of the ether when moving 
on earth. 

Once in a while, especially on windy 
days or before a thunderstorm, a vagie 
longing, like a dim homesickness, might 
awaken in the bosom of the captive prince 
of the air. Then it would sit for days with 
its beak buried in the dirty plumage of its 
breast, and would refuse to stir or eat 
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EAGLE’S 


Then suddenly it would spread its wings 
as if embracing the air and start bo'd'y 
toward the sky—but its flight was always 
brief. Its wings were well clipped, and 
after fluttering clumsily for a moment i! 
would fall to the ground where, per- 
plexed, it would take a few sidewise hops, 
and with craned neck run and hide in 
some dark corner, as if ashamed. 

When it had lived in this way for a 
couple of years, it happened that the old 
minister was taken ill and died. In the 
following eonfusion the royal bird, which 
had been given the plebeian name of 
Claus, was for a while forgotten. As usual 
it waggled around peacefully and a little 
timidly among the other birds of the 
poultry yard, being used to cuffings from 
the minister’s daughters when once in a 
while it resolved to assert its innate 
superiority over the small fry. 

But when one day a fresh south wind 
blew spring and warmth over the country, 
the strange thing happened that the eagle 
suddenly found itself upon the ridge of 
the big barn, without any idea of how this 
had come to pass. As so often before, it 
had been perched on the fence, dreaming 
dejectedly, and then in a sudden vague 
yearning for liberty had spread its wings 
for flight. But instead of dropping down on 
the pavement as usual, it had been lifted 
into the air so swiftly that, frightened, it 
had hurried to the nearest foothold. 

Now it was sitting up there on the high 
roof, quite dazed by the course of events. 
Never before had it seen the world from 
such a lofty place. Eagerly it turned its 
head, now one way, now the other; then, 
irresistibly drawn by the drifting clouds 
and the azure of the sky, it spread its 
wings anew and soared upward, at first 
carefully and tentatively, soon with 


greater boldness and assurance, until at 
last with a wild scream of joy it swung 
itself high up in the air and made a great 
circle. In a flash it knew what it meant 
to be an eagle. 

Villages, forests, sunny lakes passed 
under it. The eagle rose higher and higher 
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toward the blue sky, dizzy from the wide 
horizon and the strength of its wings 

But suddenly it stopped. The empty 
vastness all around frightened it, and it 
began to search for a resting-place. 

By good luck it reached a projecting 
rock high above the river valley. But look- 
ing around, still a little dizzy, in search 
of the parsonage and the ridge of the 
barn, it received a new shock. All around, 
wherever it glanced, spread a strange and 
unknown country. Not one familiar spot, 
not one refuge was there as far as the eye 
could see. 

Above its head rose rock upon rock— 
steep bare stone walls without a single 
shelter from the wind. In the west, be- 
yond the open country, the sun was just 
setting in scarlet evening clouds which 
boded storm and dark nights. 

A crushing sense of loneliness seized the 
young royal bird, as the yellowish mists 
of the dusk enveloped the valley far be- 
neath. Depressed, it gazed after a flock of 
crows which with shrill cries were passing 
it on the way home to their nests, down 
there near the cozy human dwellings. 
With closely folded wings, and its beak 
plunged into its breast feathers, it sat sol- 
itary and still on the silent, desolate rock, 

Suddenly a whir of wings is heard over- 
head. A white-breasted female eagle is 
circling above it under the red even- 
ing sky. 

For a while the young eagle remains 
where it is, craning its neck and ponder- 
ing on this strange sight. But all at once 
its indecision is swept away. With a 
mighty rushing of its stretched wings it 
soars upward and in a moment is close to 
its mate. 

Now begins a wild chase over the 
mountains, the she-eagle always ahead 
and above, Claus doing his best to over- 
take her, though heavier and panting. 

Soon they are among the high moun- 
tains. The sun is still illuminating the 
loftiest peaks, but they sail over the 
mountain-tops, into the growing dark- 
ness. Far beneath is heard the somber 
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rustling of huge forests and the hollow 
boom of the rivers in the deep gorges. 

“Will she never sit down?” he thinks, 
frightened by this sinister unknown roar- 
ing. He is almost exhausted, and his 
wings feel tired and heavy. 

Higher and higher soars his beloved, 
farther and farther above the crimson 
peaks, calling, coaxing him to follow. 

They have reached a vast stone desert, 
a chaos of gigantic blocks tumbled upon 
each other like the ruins of an overthrown 
tower of Babel. Suddenly the view before 
them opens. High above the drifting 
clouds spreads like a vision the unearthly 
realm of perpetual snow, unsoiled by 
swarming life, the home of the eagle and 
the great stillness. The last rays of day 
seem to be resting in quiet slumber on the 
white snow. Behind it rises the dark blue 
sky covered with calm stars. 

Terrified, Claus stops his flight and 
settles on a rock. He sits there trembling 
with cold and discomfort, gazing at this 
white spectral land, these large stars 
which twinkle at him through the dark- 
ness like so many evil cat’s eyes. Sadly his 
thoughts turn back anew to the home 
which he left behind. He recalls his warm 
place on the fence and the cozy poultry 
vard where his small friends are now sit- 
ting on their perches, sleeping peacefully 
with their heads under their wings. He 
thinks of the chubby little pigs which are 
now lying in a heap close to their mother, 


dreaming and sucking at the same time, 
and of fat old Dorothy who will come 
from the kitchen with the steaming food, 
when the church bells announce the rising 
of the sun. 

The call of the female comes down 
through the frosty air. But Claus spreads 
his wings noiselessly and steals back, first 
irresolutely, fluttering from block to 
block, but soon swiftly, eagerly, chased 
by his terror, his anxiety, his sweet long- 
ing—home—home—home ! 


Not until next morning did the poor 
bird reached the parsonage after his head- 
strong flight. For some moments it re- 
mained hovering over its beloved home, 
as if wanting to make sure that every- 
thing down there was as usual. 

Then it descended slowly. 

But a disaster was to take place. The 
hired man, who happened to notice it, and 
had not heard of the disappearance of 
Claus, ran quickly to the house for his 
gun, and took his stand behind a tree, to 
give fire when the supposed poultry thief 
should be near enough. 

The shot fell. 

A few feathers fluttered in the air, and 
the dead eagle fell like a stone straight 
down on the dung-hill. 

It avails but little to have come from 
an eagle’s egg, if one is raised in the 
poultry yard. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


U-S:A: 
" {With impressive cere- 
monies, in the historic East 

2 Room of the White House, 

President Hoover proclaimed the Kellogg- 

Briand anti-war pact in effect. Former 

President Coolidge and former Secretary 

of State Frank Kellogg, together with rep- 

resentatives of forty-three nations, heard 
the President declare that the influence of 
the treaty would be felt “in a large pro- 
portion of all future international acts.” 

{ Even while the event was taking place, 

word came from Premier Ramsay Mac- 

Donald that Great Britain had decided to 

suspend work on two cruisers then build- 

ing, and cancel contracts on some other 

naval construction. President Hoover’s im- 

mediate response was to issue a formal 

statement in which he said that the con- 
struction of three of the cruisers author- 
ized by Congress for this year’s naval pro- 
gram would be heldup. 4{1“‘We shall not lay 
these keels,” he declared, “until there has 
been an opportunity for full consideration 
of their effect upon the final agreement for 
parity which we expected to reach.” In 
line with this statement, the President, in 

a survey of the increased costs of govern- 

ment, said that the hope of tax reduction 

lies in large degree “in our ability to 
economize on the military and naval ex- 
penditures and still maintain adequate de- 

fense.” With $803,000,000 set for 1933, 

the United States is said to have the larg- 

est military budget in the world. { The 
first meeting of the Federal Farm Board 
held outside Washington took place in 

Chicago, where it was decided to form a 

$20,000,000 grain-marketing corporation 

by the farm-owned pools, co-operatives, 
and elevator associations. The board met 
with fifty-two officials of various farmers’ 
organizations. As set forth by Chairman 

Alexander Legge, the plan is to combine 

the various organizations for selling as 

one big unit. {1 As the time nears for the 


meeting of Congress, the tariff issue 
looms as the outstanding problem of the 
country in its relations with other nations. 
There are indications that Senator Borah 
will lead the Senate attack on the flexible 
provisions of the House bill. Importance 
is attached to the Idaho Senator’s dis- 
tribution of his views by the Democratic 
National Committee. His answer to criti- 
cism of his action was that he had fre- 
quently expressed himself through this 
channel, and what he had to say was public 
property. {The appointment by the Presi- 
dent of Senator Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey as Ambassador to France, to suc- 
ceed the late Myron T. Herrick of Ohio, 
is considered a diplomatic move of 
special importance at the present time, 
as Senator Edge for a number of years 
was engaged in business in Paris and is 
fully conversant with Franco-American 
relations. § Arthur M. Hyde, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in an article in The 
Country Gentlemen, dwells on the gov- 
ernment’s intention to strengthen and 
foster the basic research in American 
farming, so that the farmer can get di- 
rectly and quickly all that the “highly 
organized divisions of modern science 
can devise for his benefit.” Secretary 
Hyde emphasized the importance of agri- 
culture getting a research institution in 
keeping with its fifty billion dollar invest- 
mént in farm lands and equipment. 
{ With ratification of the French debt 
settlement by Congress expected soon, 
the Treasury figures that the United 
States will obtain from fourteen nations 
$22,163,869,993 during the next 62 years. 
This sum does not include the debt owed 
by Russia, which amounts to $187,729,- 
750. The interest on the entire foreign 
indebtedness to the United States almost 
equals the principal. {John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the Newark Library 
and director of the Newark Museum, oc- 
cupied a unique place in American educa- 
tional circles, and his death is considered 
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a great loss to the country at large. One 
of Mr. Dana’s conspicuous successes was 
in the application of art to home life. 
{i Art circles are interested in the dis- 
covery of a hitherto uncatalogued Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of George Washington in 
a New Jersey bank vault. 


von Heidenstam, 

Sweden’s grand old man of 

letters, winner of the Nobel 

Prize in literature and a member of the 
Swedish Academy, celebrated his 70th 
anniversary on July 6 at his country 
estate, Ovralid, close by Lake Vettern. 
Thousands of messages of congratula- 
tion from academies and learned societies, 
book publishers, literary critics, and 
friends and acquaintances at home and 
abroad poured in during the day. Prince 
Eugen of Sweden, brother of King 
Gustaf, and himself a landscape painter 
of high repute, spent the day at Ovralid, 
as did Professor Albert Engstrém, famous 
Swedish cartoonist, painter and writer, 
who is a member of both the Swedish 
Academy and the Royal Academy of Art; 
and Professor Carl Milles, Sweden’s 
foremost living sculptor. Among the 
many gifts that were received was an old 
Swedish broadsword dating from the days 
of Charles XII, Sweden’s warrior king 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, whom 
Heidenstam has often eulogized in his 
historical novels. It was sent by the of- 
ficers of the Royal Mounted Body Guard. 
A great number of deputations and indi- 
vidual well-wishers also called on the 
author. Heidenstam’s literary production, 
which began in 1888 with his now classi- 
cal collection of poems, Pilgrimages and 
Wanderyears, describing his travels in 
the Orient, also comprises novels, short 
stories and essays. He is best known as 
the author of The Charles Men. {The 
900 villagers of the south-Russian com- 
munity of Gammalsvenskby, who received 


permission from the Soviet authorities to 
move bodily to Sweden, completed the 
long and arduous journey to the land of 
their forefathers, with the aid of the 
Swedish Red Cross, whose president jg 
Prince Carl, brother of King Gustaf, 
The Swedish help expedition met the in- 
habitants of Gammalsvenskby at the city 
of Cherzon, from which place they were 
taken across the Black Sea to the Rov- 
manian city of Constantza and thence 
via train through Bucharest, Budapest, 
Vienna, and Berlin. They were heartily 
greeted while crossing Hungary; and at 
Trelleborg in southermost Sweden an in- 
posing reception was tended the travelers 
from afar. The party was temporarily 
quartered at the army barracks at Jén- 
képing, in the province of Smaland, and 
will later be distributed to various agri- 
cultural sections of Sweden. This distant 
colony has for more than 150 years re- 
niained entirely Swedish in language, cus- 
toms, and religion. {A Mongolian Bud- 
dhist temple, with bells, holy water fonts, 
and sacrificial vessels of purest silver, 
was presented to King Gustaf as a token 
of friendship and respect by Sin Tjin Ge- 
ken Khan, ruler of the Khara Shar pro- 
vince of Mongolia, and thirty-second male 
descendant of the great Obis Khan. The 
priceless gift began its long journey to 
Sweden, packed in twenty-one boxes. Hen- 


ning Haslund, ethnographer and amember 


of the Mongolian scientific expedition lead 
by Dr. Sven Hedin, Sweden’s foremost 
living explorer, arrived in Stockholm 
ahead of the boxes, to supervise the un 
packing and reassembling of the temple. 
€ Forestry experts from thirty-three dif 
ferent countries assembled in Sweden in 
an international congress, the first of its 
kind to be held in twenty years. The 
United States were represented with a 
large contingent. After the congress ai 
extensive tour was made by the visiting 
delegates through Sweden’s “lumber 
belt,’ during which the methods and 
achievements of Swedish tree culture 
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were demonstrated, particular attention 
being paid to reforestation. At the con- 
gress it was decided to resume the inti- 
mate co-operation between the various 
experimental forestry schools in the 
world, which existed before the war. For 
this purpose an international office will 
be opened in Stockholm. {1 Admiral Wil- 
helm Dyrssen, the grand old man of the 
Swedish Navy, who was born in 1858, 
died in Stockholm. The Admiral, who 
during the World War was commander- 
in-chief of the Swedish fleet on neutrality 
watch, also served as Swedish Secretary 
of the Navy. 


NORWAY 


{| The rather uneventful ses- 

me sion of the Storting came to 

sey an end on June 26. Mr. 
Mowinckel’s Government, although 
commanding only a fifth of the members 
of the legislature, maintained itself in 
power. In the concluding meeting of the 
session several speakers, representing the 
various opposition parties, emphasized 
that the many defeats of the Government 
during the session had weakened its posi- 
tion. Replying to these speakers Mr. Mo- 
winckel contended that, on the contrary, 
the position of the Government had been 
strengthened in the course of 1929. Being 
a minority Government, the present ad- 
ministration naturally was not able to 
carry reforms of an exclusive party char- 
acter. But the Government was, on the 
whole, satisfied with the reception its 
policy had met with in the Storting, par- 
ticularly in financial questions. The chief 
object of the Government was to restore 
the public finances, and its efforts in this 
direction had been supported by a ma- 
jority of the legislature. As long as this 
was the case, the Government would con- 
tinue its work. { One of the most impor- 
tant decisions of the session was the rati- 
fication of the agreement, arrived at by 
the negotiators in the protracted conflict 
regarding the salaries of the State offi- 
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cials. As previously mentioned in the 
Review, the Town Court of Oslo in the 
beginning of the year made judgement 
in favor of the officials, and pronounced 
illegal the 10 percent reduction of the 
salaries which took effect January 1, 
1928. The Government did not appeal the 
judgement to the Supreme Court, but 
opened negotiations with the various or- 
ganizations of the officials. The result was 
an agreement by which the officials as- 
sented to a 10 percent reduction of their 
salaries from July 1 this year on the con- 
dition of receiving a compensation, total- 
ling 18,000,000 kroner, for the reduction 
during 1928 and the first six months of 
1929. The Government at the same time 
pledged itself not to effect any further re- 
duction of the salaries before January 1, 
1935, and later only in the case of a corre- 
sponding decrease in the cost of living. 
{ By the death of Gustav Thomassen and 
Stub Wiberg the National Theater at Oslo 
suffered a loss which it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe as irreparable. Thomas- 
sen was one of the veterans of the Nor- 
wegian stage. He achieved his greatest 
successes in the Holberg and Ibsen 
drama, his most remarkable performance 
being perhaps his Aslaksen, the printer, in 
An Enemy of the People. Stub Wiberg, 
who was still in his prime, probably sur- 
passed all Norwegian actors of his time 
by the wide range of his talent. He was 
equally successful in comic and tragic 
roles. His Stensgaard in Ibsen’s League 
of Youth was no less masterly than his 
Hjalmar Ekdal in The Wild Duck or 
his John Gabriel Borkman. {| To see a 
monument of himself unveiled on his 50th 
birthday was the unique experience of 
Sigurd Kloumann on July 1. Mr. Klou- 
mann is one of the industrial pioneers of 
Norway, and the erection of his monu- 
ment at Hoéyanger was a token of the ad- 
miration felt for him by his workers and 
collaborators and of the gratitude of the 
industrial community which he has been 
largely instrumental in creating. 
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7DENMARK 


{ The dedication of the re- 
stored Kronborg Castle took 
place in the presence of 
Danish and Swedish royalty and a dis- 
tinguished gathering of citizens of both 
countries who assembled in the historic 
Knights’ Hall. Archbishop Séderbloom of 
Sweden, and Professor Vilhelm Andersen 
of the University of Copenhagen, both 
spoke on the importance of making this 
monument to ancient Denmark a center 
of Scandinavian co-operation. Bishop 
Séderblom dwelt especially on how the 
Sound separating the shores of Denmark 
and Sweden in reality united these coun- 
tries in one bond of fellowship. Professor 
Andersen, with characteristic directness, 
reminded his hearers of what took place 
300 years ago, when Carl Gustaf of 
Sweden and Christian IV met on the 
other side of the Sound and professed 
friendship for each other only to break 
that fealty. How different today, said the 
speaker, when a Gustaf Adolf and a 
King Christian give presence on an occa- 
sion that testifies to lasting brotherhood. 
{| The cornerstone of the new National Mu- 
seum was laid with simple ceremonies in 
the presence of King Christian who, as he 
placed the first stone, announced in a 
voice that rang clear and full: “ To Den- 
mark, its culture, and future happiness!” 
The director of the National Museum, Dr. 
Mackeprang, then delivered an address 
on the history of the Museum and its 
place in Danish progress. For more than 
half a century the ancient treasures of 
the country, said Dr. Mackeprang, have 
not had a home worthy of their impor- 
tance, but now there was every evidence 
that a building suited to the value of age- 
old Northern culture would be reared 
quickly, and of handsome dimensions. A 
feature of the ceremonies was the blow- 
ing of the ancient lurs. {The annual 
success of the Rebild festivities, with 
many Americans of Danish extraction 
giving presence, has inspired the Danes 
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in the Argentine Republic to emulate the 
example, and steps are being taken fo 
a park which shall become a central meet- 
ing point for an annual gathering of Dap. 
ish-Argentinos. The idea was originally 
presented by Director Olsen of Chaseo- 
mus, Argentina, who advocated securing 
a piece of land near Varde for park pur. 
poses. {The Royal Theater has accepted 
an opera which the well-known Danish- 
American composer, Professor Emanuel 
Wad has written in collaboration with 
Dr. Prince, the former American minister 
to Denmark, now stationed at Belgrade, 
Dr. Prince furnished the theme, which 
treats of the American Indian, while Dr, 
Norman-Hansen wrote the libretto. The 
name of the opera is Tagwagwa, which 
means Indian summer. {4 While Iceland 
is continuing its preparations for a fit 
ting observance of the one thousandth an- 
niversary of the Althing, politics are not 
being neglected, as is evident from the 
forming of the Independent Party con- 
posed of both Conservative and Liberal 
elements. The chief purpose in merging 
the political groups is advocacy of Ice- 
land’s taking over the full administration 
of its own foreign affairs when the Dan- 
ish-Icelandic Act of Union will be open 
for revision at the end of 1940. {The 
London correspondent of Social Demo- 
kraten has had an interview with Ramsay 
MacDonald in which the British Premier 
declared that he could not see why small 
states did not disarm, since they were in 
any case unable to conduct war without 
the aid of others. The situation is entirely 
different with regard to the powers, the 
Premier added. Denmark’s participa 
tion in the Olympiad in Los Angeles, in 
1932, is assured through the organization 
of a committee of which Prince Erik is 
one of the honorary members. To defray 
the expenses a fund will be established 
through the sale of a million “sport” 
stamps. The Danish-American film star, 
Jean Hersholt, who is also an artist with 
the brush, has made the design for the 
stamp, which represents the Norther 
god Thor going into battle. 
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Chris Christensen, Secretary of Two years ago our former Fellow con- 
Farm Board tributed to the Review an article entitled 
In the high general average of Foun- Ling the Farm and the Market: 
dation Fellows there are some who stand MW hat an American Can Learn from Dan- 
out by reason of having met unusual op- ish Co-operative Agriculture. In this 
portunities successfully. One of these is article he said that, while conditions of 
Chris L. Christensen, Fellow of the Foun- American farming are different from 
dation to Denmark, 1921-22, who has those of Denmark, there are certain 
just been appointed Secretary of the fundamental truths in agriculture that 
Rie Bead - have been worked out in Denmark and 
are also applicable here. We quote: 
“The outstanding lesson to us in the 
marvellous progress of Danish agricul- 
ture during the last fifty years is the de- 
velopment of an inseparable relationship 
between marketing and preduction by co- 
operative organization among farmers. 
By this I mean a close hook-up between 
production and marketing, which has 
made the production plant of the Danish 
Yarmers responsive to the market demand. 
This responsiveness, this readiness to ad- 
just itself to new conditions, is a neces- 
sity that now faces American agriculture 
if it would keep its rightful place under 


Mr. Christensen, who was born on a 
farm in Nebraska and has known real dirt 
farming, is probably the chief expert on 
co-operative marketing of farm products 
in this country. After completing his 
studies, he was put in charge of the Di- 
vision of Co-operative Marketing created 
by Congress in 1926 as part of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
this capacity he travelled widely and 
studied the farming situation while he 
assisted in the organizing of co-operative 
enterprises. He now leaves his position 
to become Secretary of the newly created 
Farm Board. His appointment shows the changing conditions of this era.” 
both the importance attached to the de- Readers who have kept the Review on 
velopment of co-operative marketing, and file will enjoy turning back to June, 1927, 
the high confidence in Mr. Christensen and reading the entire illuminating ar- 
felt by those who have seen his work. ticle. They will join us in wishing Mr. 
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Christensen success in putting his ideals 
into practice. 


Other Fellows of the Foundation 


Ellen Gleditsch, Fellow from Norway 
in 1913-14, recently visited this country 
in the interests of the International As- 
sociation of University Women, whose 
president she is. During her absence she 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Oslo, where she had 
been docent in radioactivity since 1914. 
Dr. Gleditsch is the second woman to be 
made full professor at the University of 
Oslo, the first being Kristine Bonnevie. 

Bertil Ohlin, Fellow from Sweden in 
1922-23, has been appointed Professor 
of Political Economy at the Commercial 
High School in Stockholm. While here 
Dr. Ohlin studied at Harvard. Almost 
immediately upon his return he was, at a 
phenomenally early age, made professor 
of Economics in the University of Copen- 
hagen. He has been called in as expert 
consultant by the League of Nations. 
When asked by a Copenhagen paper 
whether it was dissatisfaction with Dan- 
ish conditions that led him to accept the 
Swedish offer, he replied ““By no means,” 
but he was possessed with a desire to 
apply economic theory to practical affairs, 
and this he could more easily do in his 
homeland without feeling that he might 
be “meddling” in matters that did not 
concern him. 

Gudmund Hatt, Fellow from Denmark 
in 1914-15, has been appointed extra- 
ordinary Professor in Cultural Geog- 
raphy at the University of Copenhagen. 
Dr. Hatt studied ethnology at Columbia 
University. He has specialized in research 
on the Lapps. 

Eric R. Jette, Fellow to Sweden in 
1922-23, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the School of Mines of Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Jette, who is con- 
sidered an authority on metallurgy is 
studying research laboratories in Europe 
this summer, 








The Silver Bible to California 


Through the initiative of the Found. 
tion’s California Chapter, a copy of the 
magnificent 1400 year old Silver Bible 
the Codex Argenteus, has been presented 
by the University of Uppsala to that of 
California. As told by Mr. Naboth Hedin 
in the Review last year, the University of 
Uppsala on the occasion of its 450th an- 
niversary had Bishop Wulfila’s Gothic 
Bible photographed with the aid of violet 
rays and all the technical devices known 
to modern science. A limited number of 
copies were taken for presentation—the 
original being guarded by the University 
Library at Uppsala as its chief treasure, 
Through Mr. Eric H. Frisell, president 
of our California Chapter, a copy was 
obtained for California. 


Our New Books 


The summer is a busy season in the 
Toundation’s Publication Department, as 
the new books are then prepared for the 
press. This year we are publishing a 
translation of Arne Garborg’s most im- 
portant novel, Peace, English version by 
our former Fellow to Norway, Phillips 
Dean Carleton. 

The other book of the year will be 
Scandinavian Literature, From Brandes 
to Our Day, by H. Topsée-Jensen, with 
an introductory chapter, written by the 
author specially for the American edition, 
giving a rapid survey of the older litera- 
ture up to the revolution initiated by 
Brandes. 


Nordmandsforbundet 


The pan-Norwegian society, Nord- 
mandsforbundet, at its annual meeting in 
Oslo, June 27, re-elected President of the 
Storting C. J. Hambro as its president. 
The honorary president is Dr. F. G. Gade. 
The society, which has members all over 
the world, is planning to erect its own 
building in Oslo. It is to contain offices as 
well as rooms where visiting countrymen 
from abroad can be received. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


NORTHERN. LIGHTS 


The year 1929 is rich in birthdays of 
special significance in the world of 
literature. The two men who inaugurated 
the New Romanticism in the North, 
Heidenstam and Hamsun, are both 
seventy years old, incredible as it seems. 
Verner von Heidenstam was born on July 
6, 1859; Knut Hamsun, on August 4 
the same year. 

It was Heidenstam whose pamphlet 
Renascence, written when he was thirty 
years old, gave the voice of authority to 
the reaction against the older school and 
inspired among others Selma Lagerlof 
to liberate her own fancies instead of 
following the realistic fashion of the 
day. Heidenstam’s voice was heard also 
in Norway. But Norway soon had its 
own Romanticist in a young, absolutely 
original genius, Knut Hamsun, whose 
Hunger was published in 1890. He is now 
honored as the veteran in Norwegian 
letters. 

The present year also sees the sixtieth 
birthday of two leading representatives 
of a newer Realism, Hjalmar Séderberg, 
July 2, and Martin Andersen Nexé, June 
26. Séderberg, now the dean of the Swed- 
ish writers whose work belongs chiefly or 
entirely to the present century, is best 
known for his miniature stories or “stori- 
ettes,” several of which have appeared in 
the Review. He acknowledges his debt to 
the Danish authors J. P. Jacobsen and 
Herman Bang, and it is perhaps no acci- 
dent that he lives in Copenhagen. 

Nexé, who has been living in Germany 
for some years, returned to Denmark to 
celebrate his sixtieth birthday on June 
26 and announced his intention of making 
Denmark his home for the future. He has 
just published a new novel entitled In 
the Midst of an Iron Age. It is the story 
of a peasant lad who goes to pieces 
morally under the strain of the unnatural 
conditions created by the World War. 


New Books on Hamsun 


Strangely enough, there has not ex- 
isted any book in Norwegian about Knut 
Hamsun, though the Swedish critic, John 
I.andquist, has written an excellent study 
of him—now somewhat out of date—and 
books on him have appeared in the United 
States and in Germany. 

Hamsun’s seventieth birthday is now 
made the occasion for the publication of 
a voluminous and fully illustrated work 
on him by the writer and theatrical critic, 
Einar Skavlan. At the request of the Gyl- 
dendal publishing house, Mr. Skavlan has 
been at work for years gathering new 
material in the various parts of the 
country where Hamsun has lived, be- 
ginning with Gubrandsdalen where he 
was born and where his mother’s family 
can be traced back to the time of St. Olav. 
Unlike all former books on Hamsun, that 
of Mr. Skavlan will be chiefly biographi- 
cal, and while of course Hamsun’s works 
will be fully dealt with, they will be seen 
in relation to his life. In an interview Mr. 
Skavlan said that Hamsun’s books when 
told in the first person were largely, 
though of course not wholly, autobio- 
graphical. 

In Germany the anniversary has 
brought forth a book by Walter A. Ber- 
endsohn entitled Knut Hamsun. Das un- 
bandige ich und die menschliche Gemein- 
schaft. It is based on a wide study of 
Norwegian and other sources. 


Norden Societies Ten Years Old 


A decade ago three independent but 
similar societies each bearing the name 
Norden were organized in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway to promote friendly 
co-operation between the countries of the 
Scandinavian North. Later a _ fourth 
society has been formed in Finland and 
added to the group. These societies cele- 
brated their tenth anniversary with a 
gathering at Skansen in Stockholm, May 
26. In the ten years of their existence 
they have endeavored to promote fellow- 
ship, not only in intellectual and artistic 
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matters, but also in practical affairs. As 
a means to facilitate travel, they have 
worked for the abolition of passes be- 
tween the Scandinavian countries. A 
manual of business houses in the four 
countries has recently been completed. 
Norwegian Art to Pittsburgh 


In the great international art exhibition 
held every year in the galleries of the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburg, Norway is to 
be represented this year with five can- 
vases by Henrik Lund. 


George Lober’s Medals to France 


The Review has had occasion before to 
mention the gifted Danish-American 
sculptor George Lober. A group of medals 
by him has been selected by the French 
Mint as representative of American me- 
dallic art to be shown at an exhibition in 
Paris at the Salon International de la 
Medaille. Among the examples of his 
work chosen for exhibit are very fine por- 
trait reliefs of the actor and author Frank 
Bacon, and the inventors Edward Good- 
rich Acheson and Frederic Ives. 


Light on the Saga of Gésta Berling 


An interesting discovery has recently 
been made in Sweden. Readers of Gésta 
Berling will not fail to remember the 
Major’s wife and her friend “Handsome 
Altringer” who willed his property to her. 
The story was founded on one of the tales 
that Selma Lagerléf heard when she was 
a girl in Varmland, but even she did not 
know that the will actually existed. At 
the recent exhibition in Karlstad there 
was shown a document which had been 
hoarded in the family of Gustava San- 
delin, the original of ““Majorskan.” It was 
a will made out by Jan Antonsson, the 
original of Altringer, in favor of Jan San- 
delin and his wife Gustava. Naturally 
Miss Lagerléf was much interested in 
learning of this confirmation of her story. 
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Prime Minister Zahle Here 


Former Premier Zahle, now Minister of 
Justice in the Stauning cabinet, has re. 
cently visited the United States. While he 
declared his purpose to be only recreation, 
he found time to visit several of our most 
noted prisons. He spoke of the prison re- 
forms by which Denmark attempts to re- 
claim rather than punish those who have 
been found guilty of crime. 


Ericson Statue Gift to Iceland 


Congress has appropriated $55,000 for 
American participation in the Iceland 
Millennial celebration in 1930. Of this 
sum, $5,000 is to be used for sending a 
delegation of five to Iceland to take part 
in the celebration and $50,000 for a statue 
of Leif Ericson which is to be presented 
to Iceland and erected there. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by Congressman 
Burtness of North Dakota. It is not yet 
decided who is to be the designer of the 
monument, but sentiment so far seems to 
be in favor of Einar Jénsson, the only 
sculptor of Iceland whose reputation has 
reached the outside world. 


Iceland to Have a National Theater 
Iceland which has such a significant 
dramatic literature has hitherto not pos 
sessed any stage where drama could be 
produced. After many years of agitation, 
it now appears that Reykjavik is to have 
its national theater. All taxes on amuse 
ments have been for years set aside to 
form a fund which now has reached 300; 
000 kroner and increases with 60,000 kro- 
ner every year. This fund is to be applied 
to the building of the theater, and it is 
expected that the Althing will appropti 
ate an additional sum sufficient to erect 4 
fully modern and well-equipped building. 


A certain number of evenings every week 
will be devoted to the movies, and the it- 
come from them together with the tax om 
amusements will be applied to financing 
the legitimate drama. 





VADEMECUM 


MOUTH WASH 


TOOTH PASTE 


The famous swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 
Representatives in the U. S. A. 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 


Surgical Instruments 
of “Stainless Steel”? 


Made by STILLE- WERNER, Stockholm, 
Sweden, and sold in this country by 


STILLE-SCANLAN 


NEW YORK 


The first to be made of ‘“‘Stainless 
Steel” and the first to beintroduced 
to the American market—Stille- 
Scanlan instruments alone com- 
bine a century of professional co- 
operation in the detailed designing 
and expert making of the finest sur- 
gicalinstruments in the world—and 
the proper application of “‘Stain- 
less Steel” in their construction. 


STILLE-SCANLAN 


522 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


LUDWIG THRYSIN 
139-141 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 664 Brooklyn Av., Oakland, Cal. 


THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
657 West Lake St., Chicago, II. 


An After Dinner Cheese 
of Rare Delicacy and Flavor 


Sold in leading Stores throughout the World 


Served on “Norce”’ over the North Pole, also on 
“Grar-ZEPPELin’s” Trans-Atlantic Flight. 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO., 
IMPORTERS 
187-189 West 9th St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Largest and Most Modern Canning Factory in Stavanger, Norway 


Established 1873 


SARDINES 


KIPPER-SNACKS 


cnn: Tae BLS 


BRISLING Tee FISH CAKES 


FISH PUDDING 


Ask for ‘* Crossed Fish’? — and you will be satisfied 
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ICELANDIC MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION 1930 


The Cunard Line, endorsed by the Icelandic Volunteer Com- 
mittee, announces a direct sailing from 


MONTREAL to REYKJAVIK 
to connect with the celebration in Reykjavik and at Thingplains. 


The Cunard Line ships sailing from Montreal are new, built 
since the War. Appointments and service are of the best. 


Special tours will be arranged in Iceland and other countries 


for those who attend the celebration. 


For further particulars write the Cunard Line Office in your 


neighborhood, the convener of the 


J. H. GISLASON 
409 Mining Exchange Building 
WINNIPEG 


or 


Thorstina Jackson 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway New York 


TRADE NOTES 


SwepisH View or Greater Trade Freepom 

Nils Sehlberg, of the Swedish Department of 
Commerce, writing in the Index published by 
Svenska Handelsbanken, believes that the surest 
means to a greater freedom for trade lies in the 
rationalization and internationalization of industry. 
By internationalization he means, not a cartel sys- 
tem exercising a hampering effect on the possi- 
bilities of national development, but a widening 
of international economic relations in general. Mr. 
Sehlberg declares that in his opinion the nations 
most interested in international trade are gen- 
erally those most in favor of free trade. By eco- 
nomic rapproachments between the different na- 
tions, such economic nationalism as still survives 
becomes more accommodating, and a more favor- 
able atmosphere is thereby created for reducing 
both direct and indirect protection. 
Osto Host tro InrernationaL Rattway 
CoNFERENCE 

The international railway conference, held in 
Oslo at the instance of a number of Scandinavian 
and Continental transportation systems, is expected 
to lead to various improvements in the transporta- 
tion of goods from one country to another. A re- 
vision is favored of the existing contract for 
direct taxation of goods transported between the 
Northern countries and Holland and Belgium. The 
conference was attended by representatives of 
Scandinavian, German, Dutch, and Belgian rail- 
roads. 


Volunteer 


Committee, 


Activity oF WomeEN InN Farm Work 

The activity of women in agricultural work is 
considered particularly significant by the New 
York Trust Company, which in its monthly publi- 
cation gives figures to bear out this statement. In 
1920, for instance, there were 247,153 women listed 
as general farmers, not including farmers’ wives. 
In the same year 13,764 women are listed as fore- 
men of general farms. More than 1,000,000 women 
are recorded as gainfully employed on the farm 
of the United States, in addition to 18,000 engaged 
in fruit growing and 11,000 in livestock. 


Denmark TO Foster Fisuine INpvustry 

Denmark is taking steps to greatly increase its 
fishing activity, and importance is attached to the 
fact that the Danish Premier, Th. Stauning, bis 
himself assumed the portfolio of minister of fish- 
eries. A company is about to be formed with « 
capital of 10,000,000 kroner. Both Iceland and 
Greenland are to be made bases for extensive deep 
sea fishing. Fishing around the Faroe Islands ' 
to be arranged with the particular aim of supply 
ing the British market. 


Swepisu Marcu Inpustry AND THE HaAWLeY 
Tarirr Birt 


The proposed rates on matches in the new tarif 
bill increase the duty from 8 to 20 cents per gm 
and the Swedish match interests state that, yea 
event of the bill passing, they would have to star 
factories in the United States. 
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DENMARK 


Direct passenger service to Northern Europe 
via Christiansand, Oslo, and Copenhagen, by 


Four fast, modern twin-screw passenger steamers 


“OSCAR II” “UNITED STATES” 
“HELLIG OLAV” “FREDERIK VII” 


Excellent Accommodations 
All Classes 


BOOK EARLY 


5.8. Frederik VIII 


1929 Sailings 1929 MINIMUM RATES 
“ee from New York: $150 and $155 CABIN 


y publi Oscar II (less 10% for round trip) 
nent, In Frederik VIII .. 
en listed United States . 


ail. $197.50 round trip 
) women Frederik VIII ...Oct. TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


ve farms United States .... 
engaged 


° ° 


° + ° 


eee . $175 round trip, third class 


osamii Large, Fast, Steady, Comfortable Steamers. Spacious State- 
-d tothe | Forty-nine Years of Rooms and Promenade Decks. Unexcelled Cuisine. Moving Pic- 
ning, bas | Serviceand Experience tures and Lantern Slides. Ship’s Radio Magazine. Daily Concerts. 
+ of fish This Line offers an attractive Scenic Route: South Norway, Christiansand, Oslo Fjord, Oslo, 
ee splendid opportunites te cist Swedish Coast, Danish Riviera—to Copenhagen. 


the hospitable,  fascinati . - ° : : 
sive dee) Scandinavian lends tating Quick Connections by Rail or Air Service between Copenhagen 


slands is | jagetal , Europe via. Copen- and Continental Points. (Copenhagen to Hamburg, Berlin, 10 
vr. ’ als . 
f supply for any European tour’ © +s hours by rail; 134 hours by aeroplane.) 


For Reservations and other Information address 


« ||) SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


new - General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
per gros : 

- in the mae: Til, Swip enasasunce nen 130 N. La Salle Street San Francisco 582 Market Street 

to start MDE G2 vis css gacaeeusenee 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 1410 Stanley Street 

e — DOMED Sagclecscxavcreys3 248 Washington Street MR PINAR 65.06 scceccssexcocesdn 461 Main Street 

e, Wash. 1321 Fourth Avenue SI BIL vod cokicancawess 51 Upper Water Street 
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AMERICAN ScCANTIC LINE 


INCORPORATED 


SCANDINAVIAN and BALTIC PORTS 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“‘The American Route to Northern Europe’’ 
Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
NEW MODERN EQUIPMENT 
HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER 
IN EACH ROOM 


LOWEST RATES 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Bowling Green 2885 


PIDIA IRS: scnucsnsdnneeneniuveses Bourse Bldg. 
DRE OEE. Suniseunnbubcsenesbahapnenat The Rookery 
pee a, 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. ........... First National Bank Bldg. 
PEL: cncsutnsensuseetens ease Oliver Bldg. 
Dr BIN, BED, | sccscscceces Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Union Trust Bldg. 
NN TE. she xecckscaesnedeneee Stovall Prof. Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Liner Bremen I owers Atiantic Recorp 

The new North German I loyd S.S. Bremen ar- 
rived in the port of New York on her maiden 
voyage four days, 17 hours, and 42 minutes out of 
Cherbourg. This meant slicing 8 hours and 52 
minutes from the record of the Mauretania of the 
Cunard Line, up to then the fastest merchant ship 
crossing the Atlantic. New York gave the new 
queen of the ocean a rousing reception. The 
Bremen also carried a plane which took 11,000 
letters from the ship when 20 miles east of Fire 
Island. 


NorwWEGIAN SurIppinc In AMERICAN Ports 

In the report of the Norwegian Consul-General 
in New York for 1928, is stated that last year 
there arrived in United States ports 2,293 ships 
of Norwegian register totalling 4,289,897 tons. As 
in the year before, Norway stands third in line 
with regard to ship arrivals in American ports, 
the United States and Great Britain being re- 
spectively number one and two. There were 570 
Norwegian ship arrivals in New York harbor, 416 
in New Orleans, and 255 in Philadelphia. 


DEEPENING OF SouND BetweeN DENMARK 
AND SWEDEN PRroposep 

Gustaf Edlund, director of the Port of Malmé, 
at the annual meeting of the Svenska Hamnfér- 
bundet spoke on the necessity of making the Sound 
a fairway for larger ships by deepening the ex- 
isting channels. The speaker pointed out that the 


Copenhagen, Gdynia, Danzig, Helsingfors 

S.S. SAGAPORACK September 5 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 

S.S. CITY OF FAIRBURG....September 12 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Danzig, Helsingfors 

S.S. SCHENECTADY September 19 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 


S.S. ARGOSY September 26 


Gothenburg, Sweden 
Copenhagen, Denmark Ostergade 4 
Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
EE SEO wi cacesesaadvewasenksanen E. B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland American Scantic Line 
Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimski 39 
PUMMEEE > 5,2 cc ebabinkataseeouns American Scantic Line 
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traffic in the Sound had increased more than th 
traffic in the Kiel Canal. He illustrated the situe 
tion by saying that a ship bound for Stockholm 
from Malmé recently had to go through the Grett 
Belt, which meant a long detour. He especialy 
advocated the deepening of the channels Drogia 
and Flintrenden on either side of the small isla! 
Saltholmen between Copenhagen and Malmé, 


PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap May ENTER 
Suiprinc TRADE 

It is reported in railroad circles that the Pen 
sylvania Railroad contemplates entering the ship 
ping trade on a scale to rival the position of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in transatlantic steur 
ship operation. Additional strength is given the 
report by an article by General W. W. Atterbi, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the 
Review of Reviews, in which he forecasts the & 
trance of rail carriers into the steamship busines 
just as they are now engaged in rail and air tras 
portation. 


ImporTANCE OF NorweGIaAN ANTARCTIC Waauss 

In the Geographical Review for July there ’® 
article descriptive of the Norwegians in the W , 
ing industry and crediting them with having been 
instrumental in recovering the industry from 
decline that set in after 1860, The writer, Gunm 
Isachsen, credits men like Sven Foyn ! ,’ 
Christensen with leadership in modernizing ; 
whaling industry. It was C. A. Larsen who, ¥" 
Argentine capital, formed the first company ® 
whaling in the Antarctic, in 1904. 
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